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ABSTRACT 

The category of astronomical time is only one of several concepts of time. Such 
concepts differ in the fields of philosophy, psychology, and economics. An operational 
definition of expressions of time in common usage shows that social phenomena are fre- 
— adopted as a frame of reference so that units of time are often fixed by the 
rhythm of collective life. The need for social collaboration is at the root of social sys- 
tems of time. Social time is qualitatively differentiated according to the beliefs and 
customs common to the group. Social time is not continuous but is interrupted by 
critical dates. All calendrical systems arise from and are perpetuated by social require- 
ments. They arise from social differentiation and a widening area of social interaction. 
It is possible that the introduction of social time as a methodological category would 
enhance the discovery of social periodicities. 

No concept of motion is possible without the category of time. In 
mechanics, for example, time is considered the independent variable 
which is a continuous function of the three co-ordinates which deter- 
mine the position of a particle. Time is likewise a necessary variable 
in social change. The adequacy of the concepts of astronomical or 
calendrical time in the study of the motion or change of social phe- 
nomena thus represents a problem of basic importance. Are periods 
of years, months, weeks, days the only, or even the most readily 
applicable, temporal measures in a system of social dynamics? Most 
social scientists have proceeded on the tacit assumption that no sys- 
tem of time other than those of astronomy or the imperfectly related 
calendar is possible or, if possible, useful. They have assumed a 


time, the parts of which are comparable, which is quantitative and 
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possessed of no qualitative aspects, which is continuous and permits 
of no lacunae. It is the object of this paper to demonstrate that in 
the field of social dynamics such restriction to a single conception 
of time involves several fundamental shortcomings. 

Newton’s formulation of the concept of a time which is uniform, 
infinitely divisible, and continuous probably constitutes the most 
definite assertion of the objectivity of time. In the realm of astrono- 
my the modern doctrines of relativity have shown, from one point 
of view, the contingent nature of Newtonian time. From another 
angle such philosophers as Bradley, Berkeley, and Kant, and, more 
recently, Spencer, Guyau, James, and Bergson, have leveled criti- 
cism against the universal applicability of such a concept. In the 
field of sociology, with the exception of certain members of the 
Durkheim school, very little attention has been devoted to this fun- 
damental category. 

That the astronomical is not the only possible concept of time is 
evident after a brief consideration. In philosophy there exists what 
may be called an “ontological time.’’ Aristotle and Zeno, to choose 
at random, both conceived of a time which is non-material, complete- 
ly subjective. For Kant, time is the formal a priori condition of all 
perceived phenomena.’ Berkeley and Bradley condemn time as a 
mere appearance having no objective reality. James, on the other 
hand, sees the concept of an “objective” time as a useful fiction. 
Bergson holds that “imaginary homogeneous time is an idol of lan- 
guage, a fiction.” 

Concepts of time in the field of psychology are also quite different 
from that of astronomy. Time is here conceived, not as “flowing at a 
constant rate, unaffected by the speed or slowness of the motion of 
material things,’’? but as definitely influenced by the number and 
importance of concrete events occurring in the particular period un- 


* It should be stated at the outset that we are not concerned with the controversy 
of the a-prioristic or empiristic derivation of time as a category. Much of Durkheim’s 
analysis of this problem is vitiated by his efforts to insert it within this controversial 
context, so that he tends to raise issues not amenable to scientific treatment. The 
present discussion has some bearing on contemporary problems of Wissenssoziologie, 
particularly those which Scheler has designated as ‘‘formal problems”’ of the sociology 
of knowledge. 

* Henri Bergson, Matter and Memory (London, 1919), p. 274. 

3 J. Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion (New York, 1878), p. 28. 
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der observation. As James pointed out: “In general, a time filled 
with varied and interesting experiences seems short in passing, but 
long as we look back. On the other hand, a tract of time empty of 
experiences seems long in passing, but in retrospect short.’’ 

Thus, in actual perception, we are far from experiencing the 
ideally conceived time which aequabiliter fluit. Experiments in the 
field of psychology have found a difference between the individual’s 
estimate of duration and the actual duration of astronomical time 
elapsed.’ In the experience of the individual, time is far from being 
“infinitely divisible,” Zeno’s age-honored paradox of Achilles and 
the tortoise notwithstanding. Various experiments have shown that 
individuals cannot distinguish time differences of less than one- 
hundredth of a second.® 

The very introduction of the concept “mental age” in psychology 
is evidence of the methodological inadequacy of astronomical chro- 
nology in this field. It is found empirically that there is no constant 
relation between chronological and mental age, so that many psy- 
chological considerations of human behavior in relation to “age” 
demand a temporal frame of reference different from that ordinarily 
employed. As we shall see, this indictment is even more telling in 
the social field. 

In the field of economics it has likewise been recognized that 
astronomical or clock time is not always applicable. For example, 
Marshall, in his famous analysis of economic equilibrium as depend- 
ent upon “long” and “short” periods over which the market is 
taken to extend, early perceived this inapplicability of astronomical 
time.” As Opie puts it :* 

When he [Marshall] distinguished long and short periods he was not using 
clock-time as his criterion, but “operational” time, in terms of economic forces 
at work. Supply forces were given the major attention, and a time was long or 


4 William James, Principles of Psychology (New York, 1922), I, 624; cf. H. Hubert 
and M. Mauss, Mélanges d’histoire des religions (Paris, 1909), p. 207. 

5 Mary Sturt, Psychology of Time (London, 1925), chapter on ‘‘Duration.” This 
has long been realized. See the experimental analyses by Lotze, Miinsterberg, Hem- 
holtz, Bolton, Woodworth, etc. 

6 Tbid., chap. i. 

7 Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (London, 1925), p. 330. 

§ Redvers Opie, ‘‘Marshall’s Time Analysis,’ Economic Journal, XLI (June, 1931), 
198-99. 
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short according as it involved modifiability or fixity in some chosen forces on 
the supply side. The greater the modifiability of the supply forces, the longer 
the period of time under discussion, irrespective of clock-time [italics ours]. 

The concept of economic time has been expressly singled out for 
treatment by Erich Voegelin and, somewhat less analytically, by 
Streller, but it is also tacitly assumed in much of the analysis of 
Béhm-Bawerk, W. S. Jevons, Otto Effertz, Knut Wicksell, and 
many other economists.? 

These various concepts of time and, above all, the revolutionary 
changes in the astronomical field itself engendered by Einstein’s 
analysis of the notion of simultaneity illustrate the essentially opera- 
tional criterions of time. If we seek the operations which enable us 
to determine the time at which social events occur, it becomes mani- 
fest that even today all such time determinations are by no means 
referred to astronomical or even calendrical frameworks. Bridgman 
has generalized this class of facts, saying that “the methods which 
we adopt for assigning a time to events change when the character of 
the events changes, so that time may appear in various guises.’ 
Thus, social time expresses the change or movement of social phe- 
nomena in terms of other social phenomena taken as points of refer- 
ence. In the course of our daily activities we often make use of this 
means of indicating points of time. “Shortly after the World War,” 
“T’ll meet you after the concert,” “when President Hoover came 
into office,” are all related to social, rather than astronomical frames 
of reference, for the purpose of indicating specific points of time— 
“time when.” Moreover, such references express far more than the 
nominally equivalent astronomical or calendrical referrents (“‘ca. 
1918-19,” “11 P.M.,” “March, 1929”), for they usually establish an 
added significant relation between the event and the temporal frame 
of reference. For example, the very choice of President Hoover’s 
assumption of office as an indication of the time at which, say, 
two thousand postmasters were replaced by others tells us far more 

9 Erich Voegelin, “‘Die Zeit in der Wirtschaft,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, LIII (1924), esp. 204; Rudolph Streller, Statik und Dynamik in der 


theoretischen Nationalékonomie (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 126 ff.; also his Die Dynamik der 
theoretischen Nationalékonomie (Tiibingen, 1928), passim. 


%© Percy W. Bridgman, ‘“The Concept of Time,”’ Scientific Monthly, XXXV (August, 
1932), 97. Cf. the entire symposium on ““The Time Scale”’ in the same number of this 
journal. 
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than the statement that such replacements occurred in March of 
1929. In other words, the calendrical reference itself becomes signifi- 
cant only when it is transformed into social time. The methodologi- 
cal importance of this will be discussed later. 

In a similar fashion we indicate durations of time by such refer- 
ences as “for a semester,” “for a working day,” “for the duration of 
Lent.” These are references to generally comprehensible time dura- 
tions without any mention of astronomical phenomena. Moreover, 
there is no fixed relationship between the first two of these durations 
and astronomical phenomena, since these social intervals may vary 
independently. Such designations, if they are not survivals of a very 
common means of indicating a tract of time among primitive peo- 
ples, at least perform the same function. 

To indicate the duration of time, primitive peoples make use of other means, 
derived from their daily business, which have nothing to do with time reckoning; 
in Madagascar, “rice-cooking” often means half an hour, “the frying of a 
locust,” a moment. The Cross River natives say: “The man died in less than 


the time in which maize is not yet completely roasted,” i.e. less than about 
fifteen minutes; “the time in which one can cook a handful of vegetables.”’™ 


The time expressions, both of duration and indication, are in refer- 
ence to social activities or group achievements. Those periods which 
are devoid of any significant social activity are passed over without 
any term to denote them.” Time here is not continuous—the hiatus 
is found whenever a specific period is lacking in social interest or 
importance. The social life of the group is reflected in the time 
expressions. The names of days, months, seasons, and even of years 
are fixed by the rhythm of collective life. A homogeneity of social 
beats and pulsations of activity makes unnecessary astronomical 
frames of reference. Each group, with its intimate nexus of a com- 
mon and mutually understood rhythm of social activities, sets its 
time to fit the round of its behavior."? No highly complex calcula- 


™ Martin P. Nilsson, Primitive Time Reckoning (Lund, 1920), p. 42. Numerous 
examples of social designations of time duration and indication appear in the ethno- 
graphic literature. See, e.g., the monographs of J. H. Hutton, J. P. Mills, W. Hough, 
J. Roscoe, A. C. Hollis, R. Firth, W. H. I. Bleek, and L. C. Lloyd. 

™ Cf. Elsdon Best, The Maori Division of Time (Dominion Museum Monograph 
No. 4 [1922]), p. 19. 

"3 Sturt, op. cit., p. 141. “‘. . . . Time is a concept, and this concept is constructed by 
each individual under the influence of the society in which he lives.” 
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tions based on mathematical precision and nicety of astronomical 
observation are necessary to synchronize and co-ordinate the socie- 
tal behavior. 

Thus, the Khasis name their months according to the activities 
which take place in each: “the month for weeding the ground,” 
“the month when cultivators fry the produce of their fields,” etc."4 
In the Meitheis tribe all time reckonings are in accordance with the 
chahitaba: each year is named after an important personage.** Cod- 
rington says of the Melanesian system that “it is impossible to fix 
the native succession of months into a solar year; months have their 
names from what is done.’”"** Among the Navajos, “the names of 
the calendar months are vividly descriptive of the life of the family, 
as well as of the life-round of the sheep controlled by them.” 

We see, then, that systems of time reckoning reflect the social 
activities of the group. Their springs of initiation are collective; 
their continued observance is demanded by social necessity. They 
arise from the round of group life, are largely determined by the 
routine of religious activity and the occupational order of the day, 
are perpetuated by the need for social co-ordination, and are essen- 
tially a product of social interaction. Durkheim lucidly observed in 
this connection that a “calendar expresses the rhythm of collective 
activities, while at the same time its function is to assure their 
regularity.””* 

Agricultural peoples with a social rhythm different from that of 
hunting or of pastoral peoples differentiate time intervals in a fashion 
quite unlike the latter. Periodic rest days seem to be unknown 
among migratory hunting and fishing peoples or among nomadic 
pastoral tribes, although they are frequently observed by primitive 
agriculturists.*® Likewise, a metropolis demands a frame of tem- 


44P.R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis (London, 1914), p. 193. 

8 T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis (London, 1908), p. 10s. 

**R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 349. 

7D. and M. R. Coolidge, The Navajo Indians (Boston and New York, 1930), p. 60. 
The previously mentioned ethnographers, among others, describe further instances 
(see n. 11). 

*® Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life (New York and London, 
1926), p. II. 

** Hutton Webster, Rest Days (New York, 1916), pp. 1o1 ff. 
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poral reference entirely different from that of a small village. This 
is to say, time reckoning is basically dependent upon the organiza- 
tion and functions of the group. The mode of life determines which 
phenomena shall represent the beginning and close of seasons, 
months, or other time units.” Even in those instances where natural 
phenomena are used to fix the limits of time periods, the choice of 
them is dependent upon the interest and utility which they have for 
the group. Thus, the year among the Hebrews, “as naturally it 
would with an agricultural people,” depended upon the annual 
course of the crops.* The system of time varies with the social 
structure. 

Astronomical time is uniform, homogeneous; it is purely quanti- 
tative, shorn of qualitative variations. Can we so characterize social 
time? Obviously not—there are holidays, days devoted to the ob- 
servance of particular civil functions, “lucky” and “unlucky” days, 
market days, etc. Periods of time acquire specific qualities by virtue 
of association with the activities peculiar to them. We find this 
equally true of primitive and more complex societies. Thus, says 
James: 

An ingenious friend of mine was long puzzled to know why each day of the 
week had such a characteristic physiognomy for him. That of Sunday was soon 
noticed to be due to the cessation of the city’s rumbling, and the sound of peo- 
ple’s feet shuffling on the sidewalk; of Monday, to come from the clothes drying 
in the yard and casting a white reflection on the ceiling; of Tuesday, etc..... 


Probably each hour in the day has for most of us some outer or inner sign associ- 
ated with it as closely as these signs with the day of the week.”? 


Taoism prescribes, according to the “magical universistic” book of 
chronomancy, “the propitious days on which to contract marriages, 


20 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 58 ff.; cf. Hubert and Mauss, of. cit., pp. 219 ff. 

* F. H. Woods, ‘‘Calendar (Hebrew),” in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
IIT, 108. 

2 James, op. cit., I, 623. F. H. Colson summarizes the functional importance of 
social definitions of time-intervals: ‘‘How do we ourselves remember the days of the 
week? The obvious answer is that something happens on one or more of them. If by 
some means or other we lose count in the course of the week, Sunday is unmistakable, 
even if personally we have no religious feeling about the day. So, too, school half- 
holidays or early-closing days force themselves on the notice of those who are not di- 
rectly affected by them. But if nothing happens it is very doubtful whether a week- 
sequence could maintain, much less establish, itself’? (The Week [Cambridge, 1926], 
p. 63). 
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or remove to another house, or cut clothes; days on which one may 
begin works of repair of houses, temples, ships.” The Mohamme- 
dans consider Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday to be 
fortunate days; Tuesday, Saturday, and Sunday to be evil and un- 
fortunate days. Friday is observed as a holy day, a day of rest, by 
the Mohammedans, in the same way as Saturday by the Jews and 
Sunday by the Christians. Among the Greeks the calendar had a 
definitely sacral character with a complete designation of lucky 
and unlucky days. Thus, the fourth and twenty-fourth were con- 
sidered as dangerous days for some enterprises; the fifth as utterly 
unlucky; the sixteenth as an unlucky birth- or marriage-day for a 
girl; the fourteenth as a good day to break in cattle.?4 

We need hardly remark that we are here not concerned with the 
validity of what is expressed by these beliefs. They are, in any case, 
social facts; they reveal the various qualities actually attributed to 
definite units of time; they serve to indicate that a merely quantita- 
tive measure of time will not account for the qualities with which 
the various time units are endowed by members of a group. Quanti- - 
tative approaches ignore the fact that “the human mind does tend 
to attach an unusual value to any day in the calendar that is in any 
way outstanding.”*s From this it does not necessarily follow that so- 
cial time has no quantitative aspects, but it does appear that it is 
not a pure quantity, homogenous in all its parts, always comparable 
to itself and exactly measurable. In judgments of time there enter 
considerations of aptitude, opportunity, continuity, constancy, and 
similarity, and the equal values which are attributed to time inter- 
vals are not necessarily equal measures.” 

These differences in quality lead to the dependence of relative 
values of time durations not only on their absolute length but also on 
the nature and intensity of their qualities. Quantitatively equal 
periods of time are rendered socially unequal and unequal periods 


23 J. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China (New York, 1912), pp. 245 ff. 

24 Cf. Hesiod, Book of Days (London, 1858): ‘‘a perpetuall Calendar of Good and 
Bad Daies; Not superstitious, but necessarie (as farre as naturall Causes compell) for 
all Men to observe.” 

% A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1923), p. 262. 

* Hubert and Mauss, oP. cit., p. 208. See especially the able discussion of the quali- 
tative aspects of time in the chapter on “‘La représentation du temps.” 
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are socially equalized. For example, “the numerically equivalent 
parts of the Hindu kalpas are not conceived as being of equal dura- 
tion.’’? Or, similarly, the Chongli measure long periods of time by 
generations (the term of office of each set of elders) which may be 
quantitatively unequal but which are nevertheless regarded as equal 
by virtue of their identical qualitative aspects.” 

Summing up, we may say that thus far our investigation has dis- 
closed the facts that social time, in contrast to the time of astrono- 
my, is qualitative and not purely quantitative; that these qualities 
derive from the beliefs and customs common to the group and that 
they serve further to reveal the rhythms, pulsations, and beats of 
the societies in which they are found. 

Mathematical time is “empty.” It has no marks, no lacunae, to 
serve as points of origin or end. Yet the calendar-maker requires 
some sort of starting-point or fixed datum. Some beginning, arbi- 
trary or not, must be set in order to initiate any system of time 
reckoning which purports to be continuous. For this purpose “re- 
course has generally been had to the date of some civil historical 
occurrence conventionally selected.’”® In all cases the point of de- 
parture is social or imbued with profound social implications; it is 
always an event which is regarded as one of peculiar social signifi- 
cance.*° 

Thus, there have been introduced such social frames of reference 
as the death of Alexander or the Battle of Geza among the Babyloni- 
ans, the Olympiads among the Greeks, the founding of Rome (anno — 
urbis conditae) and the Battle of Actium among the Romans, the 
persecution of Diocletian and the birth of Christ among the Chris- 
tians, the mythological founding of the Japanese Empire by Jimmu 
Tenno and the discovery of copper (Wado era) in Japan, the Hegira 
among the Mohammedans, the event of the white pheasant having 
been presented to the Japanese emperor (Hakuchi era).** “Egypt 

37 Tbid., p. 207. 38 Mills, The Ao Nagas, p. 400. 

29 Alexander Philip, The Calendar (Cambridge, 1921), p. 48. 

3° Cf. Maurice Halbwachs, Les Cadres sociaux de la mémoire (Paris, 1925), pp. 71 ff. 
See also Durkheim, of. cit., pp. 10-11; E. Durkheim and M. Mauss, “‘De quelques 
formes primitives de classification,” L’ Année sociologique, VI (1901-2), 1-71. 

* F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der matematischen und technischen Chronologie (Leipzig, 
1906), I, 136, 222, 238, passim. Ginzel’s monumental three volumes contain a wealth 
of historical data pertaining to this subject. 
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never had any idea of dating the annals except by the years of rule 
of the reigning Pharaoh.’ The Armenians likewise reckoned by 
the number of years of the kings or of the patriarchs. From these 
few examples culled from an almost inexhaustible store we see some 
justification of the proposition that nations form their eras in terms 
of some remarkable event which has social implications. 

Thus, we cannot carry over into social time the characteristic of 
continuity which is postulated in the Newtonian conception of astro- 
nomical time.*? Critical dates disrupt this continuity. Nilsson, 
whose study of primitive time reckoning is perhaps the most thor- 
ough, is insistent on this point. The pars pro toto principle of time 
reckoning (i.e., the counting, not of units as a whole, but of a con- 
crete phenomenon occurring but once within this unit) suggests that 
calculations of time are essentially discontinuous. The natural year 
may be continuous, but that of the calendar has both a beginning 
and an end, which are frequently marked by temporal hiatus and are 
usually observed with some sort of social ceremony. 

The common belief which holds that divisions of time are deter- 
mined by astronomical phenomena is far from accurate.*4 Our sys- 
tem of weekly division into quantitatively equal periods is a perfect 
type of conventionally determined time reckoning. The Khasi week 
almost universally consists of eight days because the markets are 
usually held every eighth day. A reflection of the fact that the 
Khasi week had a social, rather than a “natural,” origin is found in 
the names of the days of the week which are not those of planets 
(a late and arbitrary development) but of places where the principal 
markets are held. In a similar fashion the Roman week was marked 
by mnundinae which recurred every eighth day and upon which the 
agriculturists came into the city to sell their produce. The Muysca 
in Bogot4 had a three-day week; many West African tribes, a four- 
day week; in Central America, the East Indian Archipelago, old 

George Foucart, ‘Calendar (Egyptian),”’ in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
ITI, 92. 

33 Marshall had likewise conceived of the possibility that the assumption of con- 
tinuity is not justified in the case of economic phenomena (see n. 7). 

34 Nilsson, of. cit., p. 281: ‘‘It should not be forgotten that astronomy and the cal- 
endar are not identical. In matters of the calendar, practical utility is welcomed more 
than refined astronomical calculations.” 
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Assyria (and now in Soviet Russia), there is found a five-day week; 
the population of Togo had a six-day week; the ancient Hebrews 
and most contemporary civilized societies, a seven-day week; ex- 
amples of the eight-day week may be had among the Romans, Khasis, 
and many African tribes; and the Incas had a ten-day week. The 
constant feature of virtually all these weeks of varying lengths is that 
they were always found to have been originally in association with 
the market.5 Colson indicates quite clearly that the earliest forms 
of the continuous week of which we have any knowledge were justi- 
fied by the groups which used them on grounds which have nothing 
to do with the moon. The appearance and spread of this time unit 
was always in conjunction with some periodically observed social 
event and did not come about through observation of the heavenly 
bodies. Moreover, as Hutton Webster perspicuously suggests, some 
phase of the social structure usually accounts for the variations 
in the length of the week. 

The shorter intervals of three, four, and five days reflect the simple economy 
of primitive life, since the market must recur with sufficient frequency to per- 
mit neighbouring communities, who keep on hand no large stocks of food and 
other necessaries, to obtain them from one another. The longer cycles of six, 
eight, and ten days, much less common, apparently arise by doubling the earlier 
period, whenever it is desired to hold a great market for the produce of a wide 
area.37 

In like manner the duration of the month is not necessarily fixed 
by the phases of the moon. Mommsen states, for example, that 
among the Romans there was a calendar system “which practically 
was quite irrespective of the lunar course” and which led to the 
adoption of “months of arbitrary length.”’** This same disregard of 
the moon’s course in the determination of month durations has con- 
tinued to the present. Unequal periods of astronomical time are 
socially equated, as is evidenced by the practice of paying monthly 
salaries. The equality of months is conventional, not astronomical; 
social duration does not equal astronomical duration, since the for- 
mer is a symbolic, the latter an empirical, duration. 


38 Ibid., p. 363. '  % Colson, op. cit., pp. 3, 112-13. 
37 Op. cit., pp. 117-18. 


38 Theodor Mommsen, History of Rome (New York, 1885), I, 279. See, in connec- 
tion with this subject, the whole of chap. xv. 
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Even today the pervasive “coloration” of astronomical time by 
social considerations is manifest—witness the new convention of 
“daylight-saving time.” The desired result, an increased number of 
daylight hours for recreation and leisure, could have been attained 
simply by shifting working hours to 8:00 A.M— 4:00 P.M. But the 
“9 :00 to 5 :00”’ designation has become so deeply rooted in our econo- 
my that the presumably less violent innovation of changing the 
numerical designations of units within the twenty-four-hour cycle 
was deemed preferable. The conventional nature of time designation 
is thus clearly emphasized. 

All calendrical systems have one characteristic in common. They 
arise from, and are perpetuated by, social requirements. All social 
events which are periodical, which demand, at a certain time, the 
presence of a number of individuals (particularly when they come 
from different social groupings or from some one large social group) 
necessitate some common means of time designation which will be 
mutually understood by those concerned. Religious ceremonies, 
rites, seasonal festivals, hunts, military expeditions, markets, inter- 
tribal conferences, and the like—all of which demand the complex 
co-operation of many persons at a fixed time—are the origins of a 
strictly defined system of time indication. Those systems of time 
which are common among small, closely interwoven groups partici- 
pating in the same social rhythm are no longer adequate as the field 
of interaction expands. Individuals coming together from varied 
social and cultural backgrounds require some temporal scheme 
which will be equally intelligible to all if they are to synchronize and 
co-ordinate their activities. 

In ancient cities there first arose the significantly large congrega- 
tion of individuals with different backgrounds. Then it was that 
there became manifest the necessity of creating a frame of reference 
which would be mutually comprehensible. Thus, among the Latins: 

When city life began it was naturally found necessary to have a more exact 
measure of the annus and the religious events included in it. Agriculture was 


still the economic basis of the life of the people; and in keeping up the agricul- 
tural religious rites within the city it was convenient, if not absolutely necessary, 
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to fix them to particular days. This was, beyond doubt, the origin of the earliest 
(?) calendar of which we know anything.” 


Similarly, it was the necessity for regulating the religious cult that 
“first created the calendar in Greece.’’4° And, according to Spinden, 
even the apparently strictly astronomical calendar of the Mayas 
was fundamentally for religious purposes.“ 


The foregoing argument may be summarized by a number of basic 
propositions. Time systems are numerous and varied, differing also 
in their effective applicability to events of different character. It is 
a gratuitous assumption that astronomical or even calendrical time 
systems are best fitted for designating and measuring simultaneity, 
sequence, and duration of social phenomena. All time systems may 
be reduced to the need of providing means for synchronizing and 
co-ordinating the activities and observations of the constituents of 
groups. The local time system varies in accordance with differences 
in the extent, functions, and activities of different groups. With the 
spread of interaction between groups, a common or extended time 
system must be evolved to supersede or at least to augment the local 
time systems. Since the rhythm of social activities differs in differ- 
ent groups or within the same highly differentiated society, local 
systems of time reckoning are no longer adequate. Even bionatural 
events (e.g., maturation of crops) no longer suffice as a common 


39 W. Ward Fowler, ‘‘Calendar,”’ in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, III, 133. 
Cf. the observation by Georg Simmel, who notes that the conditions of the metropolis 
are such that ‘‘the relationships of the typical urban resident are so manifold and so 
complicated and, above all, are so interwoven into an organism of so many parts 
through the agglomeration of so many persons with such differentiated interests, that 
the whole would break down into an inextricable chaos without the most exact punctu- 
ality in promises and performances . . . . [without] an unambiguity in appointments and 
agreements, similar to that which is mediated externally through the general diffusion 
of watches” (P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, ‘‘Large Cities and 
Mental Life,’ A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology [Minneapolis, 1930], I, 244). 

4 Nilsson, op. cit., p. 366. 


# H. J. Spinden, ‘“‘Maya Inscriptions Dealing with Venus and the Moon,”’ Bulletin 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (1928); cf. Philip, op. cit., 
p. 7: ‘*.... It is found that luni-solar calendars have a preéminently sacral or religious 


origin.”’ 
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framework of temporal reference as the area of interaction is en- 
larged, since these phenomena do not occur simultaneously in differ- 
ent areas. The final common basis was found in astronomical phe- 
nomena and in the more or less widespread diffusion of conventional- 
ized time continuities. Thus, the social function of time reckoning 
and designation as a necessary means of co-ordinating social activity 
was the very stimulus to astronomical time systems, the introduction 
of which was made imperative by the inadequacy of local systems 
with the spread of contact and organized interaction and the result- 
ing lack of uniformity in the rhythms of social activities. Astro- 
nomical time, as a “time esperanto,” is a social emergent. This 
process was more rapidly induced by urbanization and social differ- 
entiation which involved, with the extension of multi-dimensional 
social space, the organization of otherwise chaotic, individually vary- 
ing, activities. 

Local time systems are qualitative, impressed with distinctly 
localized meanings. A time system aimed to subsume these qualita- 
tively different local systems must necessarily abstract from the 
individual qualities of these several systems. Hence, we see the 
important social element in the determination of the conception of a 
purely quantitative, uniform, homogeneous time; one-dimensional 
astronomical time was largely substituted for multi-dimensional so- 
cial time. 

For facilitating and enriching research in the field of social dy- 
namics, the concept of social time must be reintroduced as an aux- 
iliary, if not as a successor, of astronomical time. The search for 
social periodicities based upon the unquestioned adoption of astro- 
nomical criterions of time may have been largely unsuccessful pre- 
cisely because social phenomena involve “symbolic” rather than 
“empirical” equalities and inequalities; social processes which at 
present seem to lack periodicities in terms of astronomical measures 
may be found to be quite periodic in character in terms of social 
time. It is at least worthy of trial. The possible objection that such 
efforts would simply resolve themselves into correlations between 
different sets of social phenomena is tenable only if one ignores the 
fact that the usual procedures simply involve correlations between 
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astronomical (or calendrical) and social phenomena. Moreover, 
what are the theoretical grounds, tacit or expressed, for expecting 
correlations between astronomical and social sequences?” And, 
finally, what is the possible significance of such correlations when 
they are found? The fact is—and to the best of our knowledge its 
implications have been persistently overlooked—that when social 
and astronomical (‘“‘time’”) phenomena are related, other social corre- 
lates of the same astronomical phenomena must be ascertained before 
these relations take on any scientific significance. Otherwise, these 
constitute but empirical uniformities which remain theoretically 
sterile. If we are to enhance our knowledge of the temporal aspects 
of social change and processes, we must enlarge our category of 
time to include the concept of social time. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


# Were it not for the fact that many social scientists still ignore this elementary rule 
of procedure, one need hardly emphasize the principle that statistical correlations should 
be employed only to test conclusions arrived at on other grounds (cf. John M. Keynes, 
A Treatise on Probability [London, 1921], p. 426). 
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ABSTRACT 


Germany is the first of the great nations to become pupulation conscious and to de- 
velop a set of policies designed both to increase the birth-rate and to improve hereditary 
quality. Her rural-settlement program emphasizes both the small suburban holding 
and the small farm. The latter, both new and old, have been converted into hereditary 

estates. This policy is expected to increase the food supply, restore a better balance 
between city and country, as well as encourage the increase of sound stock. The mar- 
riage-loan policy has been accompanied by a great increase in marriages and a phe- 
nomenal increase in births. This increase had been sustained through the third quarter 
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of 1936. Its causes, however, are obscure. Some influence must be attributed to reduc- 
tion of abortions; very probably new psychological attitudes were also influential. 


I 

Population policies grow out of situations and attitudes. Back of 
the German policies are several important situational factors: the 
geographical setting of Germany, the continued integration of the 
national life, the associated intense spirit of nationalism, and the 
political rivalries of the European scene. 

The depression and the increasing difficulties of maintaining ex- 
ports in order to import the necessary foods and raw materials 
forced Germany, much against her inclinations, to adopt policies of 
national economic self-sufficiency, so far as possible. She has sought 
to increase her own production of foods and industrial raw materials 
by chemical means and by increasing her farm population. Another 
fact often mentioned by Germans in this connection is the post- 
Armistice blockade, which is estimated to have hastened the death 
of a million Germans, and which unquestionably made a profound j 
impression on the national psychology. 

_~ The sharp decline in the birth-rate, leading to less than half as 
many births in 1933 as thirty years earlier, when the total popula- 
tion numbered ten million fewer, was a source of genuine alarm, 
especially in view of the rapid multiplication of the populations lying 
to the east and southeast. Then there was the associated phenome- 

non of a rapidly aging population and the realization that instead 

of a true increase the population was far from actually maintaining 

itself. The aging of the population was adding about fifteen thou- 

sand each year to the number of deaths; there was in 1933 about the 
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same number of females living at age forty-five as there were female 
infants in the first year of life; there were only 70 per cent as many 
children under six years of age as there had been in 1910, and only 
75 per cent as many young persons fourteen to twenty. Since these 
latter represented the recruits to the marriage market in the next 
few years, it was obvious that the number of potential parents must 
soon undergo an unavoidable diminution. 

Add to these situational factors the traditional German devotion 
to the metaphysical conception of the state, the national humilia- 
tions of the post-war period, and the assiduously cultivated race 
egotism and patriotism, and one can begin to understand the new 
assertion of the will to live and to dominate. Population policies 
designed to further both these ends have been carefully, even me- 
ticulously, formulated, and are being carried out by at least a part 
of officialdom with German thoroughness. 

These policies aim both to improve the quality and to increase 
the quantity. While the one distinctly eugenic policy is that of 
sterilization, selection for parenthood is an important feature in 
several of the policies designed primarily to maintain the birth-rate. 
Eugenic qualifications are also imposed on all applicants for posi- 
tions in the federal and state civil services and for membership in 
the S.A. and S.S/We may classify the policies designed to check or 
prevent population decrease’ as follows: (1) establishment of home- 
steads, rural and suburban; (2) marriage loans; (3) the honorary 
godparenthood plan;? (4) favors to large families, or to their fathers, 

t I think no informed person believes the population can be substantially increased; 
Dr. Friedrich Burgdérfer, head of the Reich statistical office, maintains an optimistic 
view, but I do not understand him to expect much more than mere maintenance birth- 
rates. The following works by Burgdérfer are the most accessible sources of informa- 
tion: Volk ohne Jugend (3d. ed.; Berlin, 1935); Aufbau und Bewegung der Bevilkerung 
(Leipzig, 1935). See also his Zuriick zum Agrarstaat (Berlin, 1933); Volkskunde im 
Lichte der Bevilkerungsstatistik und Bevilkerungspolitik, Gesundheitsdienst, Band II 
(Berlin: 1935); and Vélker am Abgrund (Munich, 1936). Current vital statistics are 


published in Wirtschaft und Statistik; see also D. V. Glass, The Struggle for Population 
(London, 1936). 

2 By this plan the city pays Rm. 30 per month for the first year and Rm. 20 per 
month for the next thirteen years to the third or fourth child of parents who apply for 
the benefit and whose family pedigrees stand the test of thorough research. The wife 
may not be pregnant at time of acceptance. There must already be two living children. 
The godchild must be born within two years of acceptance of the parents. The city 
pledges itself to favor its godchildren in education and future public services. 
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of (a) income-tax reductions; (0) inheritance-tax favors; (c) rent 
allowances; (d) preference in public employment; (e) special safe- 
guards against discharge when employed; and (f) special gifts, al- 
lowances, and extension of public services. There is universal recog- 
nition of the economic burdens of parenthood and extensive agita- 
tion for the further equalization of them. 

. Obviously, the quantitative and the qualitative aims should and 

_ perhaps can be made to reinforce each other to a degree, but at the 
same time they are very likely in practice to counteract each other 
more or less. Some policies aiming to increase quantity will almost 
inevitably arouse a more generous response among the less desirable 
elements of the population than among the more desirable. As the 
foregoing list makes plain, the number and variety of the policies 
now being tried are considerable. It is quite fair to say that prac- 
tically all of them must be looked upon as experimental. They are 
so viewed by the Germans. There is admittedly a wide variation 
from locality to locality in the rigor of application of the various 
measures. There are wide variations in the interpretation of the 
laws and in the enthusiasm with which they are carried out, both by 
the official bureaus and by the populace. Some of the bureaus 
charged with enforcement are largely new, and hence more or less 
confusion prevails. 


II 


The rural-settlement program, more fully described below, is par- 
alleled by the suburban-settlement program,‘ whereby small indi- 
vidual cottages with garden plots (Heimstdtte and the Vorortssied- 
lungen and Stadtrandsiedlungen) are sold on a long-time amortiza- 
tion plan to workers of the skilled and white-collar classes. Under a 
decree of April, 1936, the Kleinsiedlungen must include not less than 
1,000 square meters (one-fourth acre) of cultivable land; and they 

3 A decree of March 24, 1936, extended financial aid, begun October 1, 1935, to all 
families with six or more living children (in Berlin, five or more), to all families with 
five or more children under sixteen years of age, whose fathers earn less than Rm. 185 
per month. A family allowance system was set up in 1935 by the physicians and drug- 


gists of the health insurance service. Adolf Hitler becomes godfather to one child in 
families with nine children or seven sons. 


4For a more detailed study of this program see Charles P. Loomis, The Modern 


Settlement Movement in Germany (U.S. Department of Agriculture, February, 1935; 
mimeographed). 
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are to be viewed basically not as part of a mere housing project but 
as part of a land-settlement program designed to place the popula- 
tion in contact with the soil. This policy rests partly on the dis- 
covery that among industrial workers, as among farm laborers, 
childless marriages were fewer and large families more numerous 
among possessors of small plots of land than among those without 
holdings. Many thousands of these small homesteads have been 
constructed, the owners being carefully selected on both racial and 
personality grounds. These homesteads are being paid for through 
small monthly rentals, which in many communities are lessened as 
the number of children increases. These suburban settlements, 
which have become a very common sight as one approaches a city, 
are expected to be sources of food and children. They will increase 
the number of small-property owners and thus help to build the 
bulwark against communism. They are expected, also, to enable 
their owners better to withstand the effects of periodic unemploy- 
ment. 
III 


On the whole, the rural-homestead program strikes deeper. This 
program is in harmony with the efforts made at different times dur- 
ing the last eight centuries to increase the German population in the 
eastern part of the empire. The present policy is based fundamen- 
tally on a law of August 11, 1919, as extensively modified by subse- 
quent decrees.’ The objectives of the farm-settlement program in- 
clude: 

1. To increase the population in the border areas—This is especially 
important with reference to East Prussia, where the density is only 
about 40 per cent as great as that in the Reich as a whole, and where 
40 per cent of the cultivated area was in large estates (over 100 
hectares, or 247.1 acres), as compared with 8 per cent for the rest of 
the country. The law requires that one-fourth of the new estates 
east of the Elbe must go to settlers brought from South and West 


5 Similar colonization programs have been instituted by Germany’s eastern neigh- 
bors. Poland, especially, is endeavoring to settle the previously German-owned large 
estates of the Corridor with Polish peasants. This Polonization of that area has been 
hastened also by the return therefrom, especially during the 1920’s, of former German 
settlers who were expropriated. For the full statement of the German law see Dr. Karl 
Hopp, Deutsches Bauernrecht (Berlin, 1936), a loose-leaf classification of decrees and 
regulations; see also current issues of Neues Bauertum. 
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Germany and that these migrants must be settled in compact vil- 
lage communities, not as individual families, so as to preserve their 
traditions and customs. Up to the close of 1935, 84 per cent of the 
land converted to new settlement was east of the Elbe. It is gen- 
erally believed that the loss of the Corridor was largely due to the 
fact that the underlying population there was Polish. There has also 
been fear lest continued infiltration of Polish subjects might en- 
danger the future security of parts of East Prussia. It is argued that 
a freeholding peasantry will fight more grimly for the defense of 
their homeland than the landless and constitute the strongest guar- 
anty against alienation of territory. 

2. To encourage general increase of the rural population—Such 
increase, it is believed, will satisfy the demands for both quantity 
and quality. The rural population is believed to be purest in blood 
and therefore best; it is believed to be representative of the old Ger- 
man population and therefore best.® It is almost universally be- 
lieved by the German demographers that a thriving rural population 
is the only sure safeguard against a threatening depopulation. More- 
over, they believe that the encouragement of large families among 
eugenically selected rural couples will improve the racial inheritance. 

3. To increase the food supply—Until 1930 Germany was import- 
ing between 25 and 30 per cent of her food. 

4. To increase the number of property owners ——This is in line with 
the anti-Communistic phobia which dominates many of the policies 
of Hitler’s Germany. 

5. To increase safeguards against (a2) unemployment and (b) the 

6 Teutonism or Nordicism in its more blatant and mystical form is still manifest in 
some German circles. One of the popular Nordic-propaganda monthlies, Volk und 
Rasse, continues to reiterate the Gobineau-Chamberlain-Woltmann-Schemann ideolo- 
gies, as do Clauss, Hans Giinther, Tirala, Fischer, and others, along with a confused, 
pseudo-scientific race biology, that by some mystical but potent process brings all 
Germans, except Jews, Gypsies and Negroids, within the charmed circle of the gifted 
race. Nevertheless, pre-war Teutonism or Nordicism has, in general, given way to the 
equally mystical Aryanism, which, being more inclusive, is more acceptable to a highly 
hybridized population. Moreover, one gets clearly the impression that the vast ma- 
jority of Germans take little interest in the doctrines of the race leaders; they are 
moved by a deep sense of community (Gemeinschaft) and a distinct reaction from the 
sense of inferiority engendered by the war and its sequelae. Regardless of race, they are 


willing to assert that Germans are as good as Frenchmen or Englishmen, and possibly 
a mite better. 
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proletarization of the population, by binding a large section of it 
to the soil. The farm-settlement program is thus partly an effort 
to check the excesses and dangers of a rampant industrialism and the 
reversed selective influences of urbanism. 

6. To improve the economic balance between city and country—An 
increase of rural population associated with a decrease of urban 
population will increase the economic independence of the nation 
in food and raw materials, create a larger market for urban products, 
and tend to stabilize the national economic life. The settlement law 
was accompanied in May, 1934, by decrees restricting the migration 
of the rural population to the cities. Persons, male or female, trained 
in rural employments, or thus employed in the past, may not seek 
employment in urban or industrial pursuits and, if so employed, 
must be discharged. Here again we meet the design to check the 
growth of the propertyless urban elements that constitute the most 
fruitful soil for the spread of bolshevism. 

The German settlement program involves either the purchase of 
large estates or the setting-apart of tracts of the Staatsdomdnen, 
which, especially in Prussia, are very large. These are subsequently 
divided into small holdings. The official machinery for carrying out 
the program has been extensively elaborated. The buying and lay- 
ing-out of the estate so as to make possible a well-balanced com- 
munity; the construction of highways, schools, churches, cemeteries, 
water and electrical supplies, etc.; as well as the building of the indi- 
vidual houses and barns are carried out by non-profit land-settle- 
ment companies in co-operation with the state officials. These 
companies have the first claim on all land offered for sale, and they 
may force the sale of a desired area. An estate is divided into plots, 
varying in size according to the quality of the land, so that each 
plot will be sufficient to maintain a farm family and ordinarily not 
too large to be cultivated by the family itself.7 The holdings are of 
different sizes to meet the requirements of different classes of farm- 


7In this connection I was struck by the suggestion made several times that there 
is a somewhat ill-defined policy of restricting the use of labor-saving machinery for the 
express purpose of increasing or maintaining the need for farm labor. This and the very 
active movement for the restoration of the handicrafts and the promotion of village 
life might well be studied as definite reversals in the cultural trends of a leading indus- 
trial nation. 
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ers, as one-horse, two-horse, or four-horse farms; the Resigut (house, 
some of the barns and land of the original estate), Vollbauern (over 
10 hectares), Kleinbauern (7.5-10 hectares), Handwerker (2.5-7 
hectares), and Landarbeiterstelle (under 2.5 hectares). A portion of 
the original estate is reserved to be rented, sold as additions to the 
new holdings, or used for communal purposes. The funds for this 
program, which is administered by the Reichsnahrstand, are derived 
from a special assessment of one-tenth of 1 per cent on the assessed 
value of all cultivated land and from public credit. On each plot 
are erected a house and the necessary barns, according to the cus- 
toms of the region. The plots are then sold to qualified applicants 
on an amortization basis covering sixty-six years. The purchaser is 
expected to pay down at least 10 per cent of the cost of the land and 
buildings and to supply his “inventory” (household furnishings, 
livestock, and tools).* Interest and amortization payments, usually 
of 4 per cent per annum (3§ per cent of interest; $ per cent amorti- 
zation), are made quarterly. From one to three years after purchase 
are “free year(s),” during which no payment is required. No other 
tax is assessed, and the estates bear no inheritance tax. The policy 
is expected to lead to the multiplication of villages, which will ab- 
sorb surplus farmer sons and daughters and will provide for a diversi- 
fication of activities and growth of the sense of community. Effort 
is made to harmonize the architecture and the communal structure 
with that of the region (the closed, compact Hanfendorf, the elon- 
gated Zeilendorf, or the individual, scattered dwelling). 

As would be expected, the applicants for these new farms are 
thoroughly scrutinized. They must be citizens of the Reich, Danzig, 
or the Memel territory, though foreigners may be approved in ex- 
ceptional cases by the minister of agriculture. They must be of 
German or like blood;? persons whose ancestry at any time since 


8 The houses are small but durably built; the Stcdl is usually of stone, brick, or 
cement, and the Scheun of wood, with tile roof. The actual cost of an estate of 10-12 
hectares in East Prussia is from Rm. 10,000 to 15,000 for the land and about the same 
for the buildings. The cost thus ranges from Rm. 20,000 to 40,000, or from $8,000 to 
$16,000. Strenuous efforts are made to keep the costs within the reasonable capacity 
of the farms to bear them. Rural electrification is widespread, and radios are a common 
possession. 

* This is interpreted to include persons of Slavic descent, especially Poles. Every 
feature of this law has undergone extensive interpretation (see Neues Bauertum, 
XXVIII [August, 1936], 337-41). 
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January 1, 1800, includes any Jewish or colored blood are excluded. 
The applicant must be at least twenty-five years of age and married 
or engaged to be married. He cannot take possession of the estate 
until marriage is consummated. The applicant must be agricultur- 
ally capable (bawernfahig) and economically efficient. He must be 
honest and held in good esteem by those who know him. Both he 
and his wife must be free from hereditary defects, and their union is 
expected to be fertile. The chances of acceptance are improved 
where this fertility has already been demonstrated. The search of 
the family pedigree, usually back to grandparents and including 
collaterals, applies to the wife as well as to the husband. The can- 
didates are subjected to a preliminary test, then to an extensive 
collection of data, and finally all data are given a thorough investi- 
gation and comparison (Uberpriifung) by the central committee in 
Berlin. In the light of bitter experience, the former policy of at- 
tempting to settle the eastern farm areas with industrial workers 
from the Rhine provinces has been definitely abandoned. Bawer- 
fihigkeit is now a prime requisite and is so interpreted as to include 
the mental attitudes toward farming and the life of the farmer be- 
lieved essential for successful settlement. By their previous occupa- 
tions the settlers of the three years 1933-35 were distributed as 
follows: agricultural laborers, 35.7 per cent; farmers and renters, 
30.4 per cent; farmers’ sons, 22.1 per cent; artisans, 5.7 per cent; 
all others, 6.1 per cent."° 

Probably the most fundamental change made by the laws of 1933 
was that the rural settlements ranging in size from 7.5 to 125 hec- 
tares were erected into heredity estates (Erbhdfe). The estate in- 
cludes the land, buildings, household furnishings, livestock, tools, 
fertilizers, seed, and all else essential to the efficient functioning of 
the farm. It always belongs to one person, and one only. It cannot, 
however, be divided, disposed of by will to any but the lawful heir, 
sold by the owner, or mortgaged, except under very special condi- 
tions and with official approval. The estate is inherited normally by 
the eldest son (in Westphalia, by the youngest). If he is not bauer- 
fihig, or if there be no son, the law provides for all possible contin- 
gencies, with the aim of keeping the estate within the family (Sipe). 


0 See Dr. Johannes Schottky, ‘‘Die biologische Auslese der Neubauern,”’ ibid., IX 
(1936), 380-91 and 425-36. 


| 
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The co-heirs are entitled to the following: (1) education, or training 
for some pursuit; (2) provision, especially for girls, of means of mar- 
riage; (3) in case of need through no fault of their own, maintenance 
on the estate (Hof) in exchange for suitable labor; (4) an equal share 
of all property not a part of the Hof; and (5) in case of the surviving 
spouse of the former owner, maintenance on the estate. 

The law aims to erect the new Bavern into a new nobility. Here- 
after the term Bauer is to be viewed as an honorable and to-be- 
honored designation. All farms, whether new or old, ranging from 
7.5 to 125 hectares are to become Erbhéfe, and their owners, Bauern. 
The owners of large estates (over 125 hectares) are to be called 
Landwirten, unless at their request their estates are enrolled as 
Erbhéfe; the former noble title of Rittergutbesiizer is no longer legal. 
The total number of Erbhéfe will, on this basis, approximate 750,000, 
and they will comprise around 45 per cent of the cultivated land. 
The Bauer may name his Hof; and among his prized possessions is 
to be the leather-bound Erbhofbuch, in which is recorded his family 
and estate history. He is repeatedly told that he holds his estate in 
trust from the German Volk; that under the new motto, “Com- 
munal Good Precedes Individual Good,” he must constantly prove 
his worthiness to retain his holding; that he must serve the Gemein- 
schaft; and that, along with the production of food and raw materials, 
he bears the chief responsibility for the perpetuation and regenera- 
tion of the population. He must manifest Erblichkeit, that is, both 
hereditary soundness and fertility. 

Up to the close of 1935, a total of 1,315,698 hectares of land had 
been acquired by the land-settlement companies. Seven-eighths had 
been obtained from large estates, and over three-fourths was in the 
eastern Prussian provinces and Mecklenberg. A total of 71,082 new 
Bauern estates had been created, comprising 802,871 hectares. As 
shown in Table 1, there has been a tendency to increase the average 
size of holdings. This is based on the experience that many of the 
early settlements were too small adequately to provide maintenance 
for a family. Moreover, the Erbhof law substitutes for a hit-and- 
miss policy of creating settlements a rigorously selective policy of 
creating new hereditary landed estates. There was on hand for 
settlement January 1, 1936, 121,314 hectares, or enough for some 
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6,000 estates.“ Table 1 summarizes some results for the entire 
period, 1919-35. 

In addition to the foregoing, considerable attention has been given 
to Anliegersiedlungen, or additions to previously existing small 
farms. An important purpose here has been to increase these small 
holdings to a size sufficient to maintain a family and hence available 
for Erbhof classification. Up to the close of 1935, 130,823 such addi- 
tions had been effected, totaling 208,149 hectares, and averaging 
1.6 hectares (3.9 acres). 

TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE 
OF RURAL SETTLEMENTS, 1919-35 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BY SIZE 
Yy NUMBER OF 
HoLpincs 
HECTARES 
Under 2-10 1o Hectares 
2 Hectares | Hectares or More 
IQIQ-30....| 39,329 38.5 20.6 40.9 
| 9,082 13.2 33.0 53.8 10.5 
9,046 5.8 38.2 56.0 
Cee 4,914 5.3 34.1 60.6 12.3 
4,931 4.8 24.9 70.3 15.0 
3,780 17.0 77.7 17.5 


By way of summary, we may note that, in addition to many 
thousands of suburban homes, there have been created, to the end 
of 1935, over 71,000 Neubauern homesteads and additions to over 
130,000 rural holdings. Assuming five persons per family, provision 
has thus been made for 1,000,000 persons, or about 6 per cent of the 
rural farm population. The law provides that settlement shall con- 
tinue until one-third of the land of the great estates, including the 
Staatsdomdnen, in agricultural use in 1907 shall have been devoted 
to Siedlungen, or until the agriculturally used lands of the great 
estates shall be not more than 10 per cent of the total agriculturally 
used lands of the settlement districts. This program was said to 
have been 53.4 per cent fulfilled by the end of 1934. On this basis 
there would remain sufficient land for around 60,000 additional 


™ It is estimated that, when the program is completed, about 200,000 new Bauern 
estates will have been created. 
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Bauer homesteads, or a total of 130,000 instead of the 200,000 often 
estimated. If at the same time the existing independent farms be- 
tween 7.5 and 125 hectares can be successfully converted to Erbhéfe, 
around 800,000 such hereditary estates will have been established. 

| No extended survey of the results of this program has been pub- 
lished. It is too early, therefore, to form a reliable estimate of its 
effects. It is obvious that the movement slowed down in 1935. This 
recession was said to be due to the scarcity of building-trades work- 
ers, lack of cash on the part of applicants, increased cost of the hold- 
ings owing to larger size, and lack of public funds. The effort to 
convert former independent farms into Erbhéfe classification is meet- 
ing with some stout opposition. This is based on loss of rights of free 
disposal, loss of right to mortgage (commonly exercised not merely 
to secure operating capital but to educate children, provide marriage 
portions, etc.), the obligation to afford refuge for siblings and their 
families, and the reduction of the claims of parents in old age to 
mere maintenance. There is also general objection to the plan be- 
cause of increase in the public debt, possible loss of future public 
income, and possibly direct loss of the public outlay. Very probably 
the truly weighty reasons are the opposition of the Junkers and the 
diversion of public funds to military purposes. 

As one among many sample studies of how the program affects 
total population of an area, one may cite the results following the 
settlement of 148 former large estates (Giiter) in East Prussia, com- 
prising 62,533 hectares. Before settlement they supported 2,692 
families, with 12,181 persons, of whom 3,966 were children under 
fourteen. After settlement they supported 4,283 families, with 
20,006 persons, of whom 6,178 were under fourteen.” Obviously, 
the settlement of a large estate increases the number of families. 
In various areas this increase ranges from 25 to 100 per cent. Pro- 
fessor E. Lang, of Kénigsberg, estimates the average increase at 50 
per cent. 

As to relative productivity, it is generally agreed that the smaller, 
privately owned farms are worked more intensively; the Bauer and 
his family give more attention to details and small economies; they 


= “Die bevilkerungspolitischen Auswirkungen der biuerlichen Siedlungen in Ost- 
deutschland,” Wirtschaft und Statistik, XV (August, 1935), 571 ff. 
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can expand their labor without additional cost; they keep more live- 
stock and hence have more fertilizer; they grow more diversified 
crops. On the whole, it is estimated that the settled areas produce 
50 per cent more after than before settlement. It does not follow, 
however, that they deliver more products to the market. It would 
appear that they deliver smaller quantities of grain and potatoes 
but larger amounts of most other crops. 


IV 


Another major device for increasing births is the marriage loan. 
This plan went into effect in August, 1933. The law sets apart 135,- 
000,000 marks per year for this purpose, derived from the tax on 
single men and women with incomes of at least Rm. 75 per month. 
This sum is believed to be sufficient for 275,000 loans averaging 
about Rm. 600. The minimum loan is Rm. 300, and the maximum 
Rm. 1,000, and the loans bear no interest. The law provides that 
the loan shall be repaid at the rate of 1 per cent a month, beginning 
two months after the loan is made. The birth of a child during this 
eight and one-half years cancels one-fourth of the original loan. 
Loans take the form of coupons exchangeable at retail stores for 
household furnishings. Loans are restricted to (1) women who have 
been employed at least nine months during the previous two years, 
and who must cease employment before marriage; and (2) women 
not thus employed but replaced in their own homes by hired serv- 
ants. The act terminates in 1938. Repayments made thereafter are 
to be used for the promotion of infant and!child welfare. 

It was optimistically estimated that this law would bring about 
the replacement of several hundred thousand working women by an 
equal number of men. It was argued that the loans would facilitate 
marriages at more suitable ages, thus promoting health and morals; 
that they would encourage the marriage of the hereditarily sound 
elements; and that, by forcing women back into the homes, they 
would not only increase male employment but promote a well- 
ordered and flourishing family life. 

Under new legislation of October 18, 1935, the conditions for the 
issuance of marriage certificates and particularly of marriage loans 
were made more severe. Marriage offices have been set up through- 
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out Germany wherever previously lacking, with two bureaus re- 
sponsible, respectively, for the issuance of marriage certificates and 
marriage loans. The investigation preceding the issuance of a 
marriage certificate includes a medical examination by a physician, 
physical measurements and Kretschmer type, racial characteristics, 
twinship, medical history, and family history including collaterals, 
back to grandparents when possible. The record includes also data 
extracted from the records of the various social services concerned 
with tuberculosis, venereal diseases, the physically handicapped, 
maternal and child welfare, alcoholism, mental diseases, delinquen- 
cy, and criminality. Marriage licenses are refused to persons suffer- 
ing from certain contagious diseases, mental deficiency, or any of the 
ailments or conditions mentioned in the sterilization law. 

The five categories excluded from marriage loans on grounds of 
hereditary defect or deficiency are :"3 

1. Persons showing mental deficiency, psychosis (schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive psychosis, idiopathic epilepsy, Hun.ington’s cho- 
rea), various psychopathies (hysteria, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
homosexuality, pronounced asocial or antisocial tendencies), heredi- 
tary blindness or deafness, severe physical handicaps (clubfoot, 
cleft-palate, lobster claw, congenital hip dislocation, etc.), and se- 
vere constitutional disorder (extreme asthenia, juvenile diabetes, 
early and pronounced otosclerosis, haemophilia, myxcedema, severe 
goiter, severe lymphatism, and infantilism). 

2. Persons coming from families showing now or previously such 
frequent and severe hereditary ailments that their offspring seem 
likely to be more heavily tainted (belastet) than the average of the 
population. Specifically, when one parent, or two siblings, or over 
one-third of the remaining relatives, or one sibling and two grand- 
parents suffer from severe and certain hereditary ailments, the appli- 
cant is considered to fall in this category. If the proposed partner 
has a similar type of taint, even a lesser degree warrants rejection of 

‘loan. The deficiency must clearly be hereditary. 

3. Those suffering from contagious diseases likely to affect health 
of partner or children—a provision aimed especially at venereal 
infections. 


"3 Gesetz sum Schutze der Erbgesundheit des Deutschen Volks, effective October 18, 
1935- 
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4. Where one partner is sterile. 

5. Persons afflicted with severe alcoholism, when imposed on 
“hereditary inferiority.” 

The facts associated with this policy are briefly these. There be- 
gan almost at once a marked increase in the number of marriages, 
although some increase in marriages had already occurred during 
the second quarter of 1933 preceding the new law; and this increase 
continued until the fourth quarter of the following year, when the 
number was almost exactly the same as the fourth quarter of 1933 
(220,659 against 222,588). As compared with 1932, the number of 
marriages increased 23.5 per cent in 1933, 43.1 per cent in 1934, and 
25.9 per cent in 1935. These are truly phenomenal increases. During 
1935, however, every quarter showed some recession from the levels 
attained in 1934, and the last two quarters were somewhat under the 
same quarters of 1933. The first two quarters of 1936 showed rates 
somewhat lower than those of 1934 but higher than those of 1933. 
The 1936 rates for the first and second quarters, 6.9 and 10.2, ex- 
ceeded the rates for the same quarters of 1913, 6.2 and 9.0, respec- 
tively, and were unexcelled except in 1934 and 1935. One may con- 
clude that up to the end of the second quarter of 1936 the marriage 
rate was still slightly above the normal level (see Table 2). 

There are some additional facts pertinent to the completion of the 
picture of marriage trends. On the basis of the assumption that 
around 600,000 marriages would ordinarily occur in Germany each 
year, Burgdérfer calculates that during the depression at least 200,- 
ooo marriages had been postponed. During the years 1933, 1934, 
and 1935 something like 200,000 marriages above the annual aver- 
age of 600,000 took place. This was a situation which obviously 
could not be repeated. Moreover, in 1934 that contingent of the 
population represented by the war babies began to emerge as the 
new contingent to the marriageable population. The new marriage- 
able recruits of 1934, representing the boys and girls completing their 
twentieth year of life, were only about three-fourths as numerous as 
those of 1933. In 1935 this contingent was even smaller, and in 1936 
still smaller. Actually, the peak of the increase in marriages was 
passed by the fourth quarter of 1934. The smaller contingent of new 
marriage recruits showed its effects in fewer legitimate births in 1935, 
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as it had shown itself previously in the decline in illegitimate births. 
In view of the fact, therefore, of the depleted ranks of those entering 


TABLE 2* 
MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS BY QUARTER YEARS, 1932-36 


RATES PER 1,000 PoPULATION 
DEATHS 
(Nor In- EXcEss 
EAR AND Mar- Live Excess 
QUARTER RIAGES BirtTus Suse OVER M of 
Deatus | Births | Deaths| Births 
IRTHS) riages 
over 
Deaths 
1932: 
101,271} 266,118) 193,499} 72,619] 6.2] 16.2] 11.8] 4.4 
137,182) 253,771] 182,278] 71,493) 8.3 | 15.4 | 11.1 4.4 
121,647| 240,912] 160,020} 80,892] 7.3 | 14.7 9-7 4.9 
156,687) 232,276) 170,120} 62,156} 9.5 | 14.1 | 10.4] 3.8 
516,787] 993,077] 705,917) 287,160} 7.9 | 15.1 | 10.7 | 4.4 
1933: 
96,135} 250,594] 224,087] 26,507) 5.8] 15.2 | 13.6 1.6 
159,795] 247,173] 175,805] 71,278] 9.7] 15.0] 10.7 | 4.3 
159,729} 241,282) 156,961) 84,321] 9.7 | 14.6] 9.5 5.1 
222,588} 232,069) 182,237} 49,832] 13.5 | 14.1 | 3.0 
Total..... 638,247| 971,118] 739,180] 231,938] 9.7 | 14.7 | 11.2] 3.5 
1934: 
139,854] 284,989] 195,449] 80,540] 8.4] 17.2] 11.8] 5.4 
198,221] 299,711] 182,951) 116,760] 11.9 | 18.1 | 11.0] 7.0 
180,715} 303,493} 162,527) 140,966] 10.9 | 18.3 | 9.8] 8.5 
220,659] 308,547] 183,739] 124,808] 13.3 | 18.6 | 11.1 
739,449|1,196,740| 724,666) 472,074] 11.1 | 18.0] 10.9] 7.1 
1935: 
128,441) 333,215] 229,735] 103,480] 7.7 | 19.9] 13.7] 6.2 
5 192,095} 329,791] 201,190} 128,601] 11.5 | 19.7 | 12.0] 7.7 
Ist, 307,586] 170,739] 136,847] 9.0] 18.4 | 10.2] 8.2 
179,225] 290,700] 190,282] 100,418] 10.7 | 17.4 | 11.4 | 6.0 
Total... .. 650, 843]1, 261,292] 791,946] 469,346] 9.7 | 18.9 | 11.8] 7.0 
1936: 
115,076] 328,498] 205,587] 122,911] 6.9 | 19.6 | 12.3 9.3 
171,604] 330,274] 196,103) 134,171] 10.2 | 19.6 | 11.6 8.0 


* Figures are from F. Burgdérfer, a im Lichte, eic., p. 50, and various issues of Wirtschaft 
wnd Statistik, and are inclusive of the Saar territory. 


the marriageable ages below and the extraordinary increase of mar- 
riages in 1933, 1934, and 1935, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
marriages during the last quarter of 1935 and the first two quarters 
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of 1936 were still slightly above the norms for those quarters. How- 
ever, in view of the foregoing, the number of marriages promises soon 
to decline to the numbers of 1932. 

There followed in due course an increase in the number of births, 
and it was not until the fourth quarter of 1935 that births fell below 
their number in the corresponding quarter of the preceding year. 
Moreover, it is contended by the authors of Wirtschaft und Statistik 
that the decline of births in the fourth quarter of 1935 is to be ex- 
plained in part by the severe and long-continued grippe epidemic of 
the early months of the year—a conclusion based on a similar asso- 
ciation of events in 1933, 1931, and 1929. Even in the first quarter 
of 1936, births were only slightly fewer than in the first quarter of 
1935, while in the second quarter they were slightly more numerous. 
For the half-year, the births in 1936 were nearly the same as in 1935 
and distinctly greater than in 1934. One can say, therefore, that 
three years after the loan policy was introduced, births were still on 
a much higher level than they had previously been. In fact, the 
birth-rate of 1935 exceeded that of any year after 1926. The excess 
of births over deaths in the half-year 1936, in spite of some increase 
in deaths, was nearly as great as for the entire year 1932 and nearly 
10 per cent greater than for the entire year 1933. Here, again, is 
striking evidence of the effects of the new policies. In fact, it is safe 
to say that these results are unparalleled in history. 

Moreover, the increase in births was exclusively in the legitimate 
births. The percentages of illegitimate births among total births for 
the Reich (inclusive of the Saar) were: 1926-28, 12.2; 1932, 11.5; 
1933, 10.6; 1934, 8.5; 1935, 7-6. For communities of 15,000 and over 
the percentages for the same dates were fractionally larger. 

There can be little doubt that the loans played an important role 
in increasing the number of marriages, but both their temporary 
and permanent effects on the birth-rate remain in doubt. It is pos- 
sible, however, to make some contrast in births to the marriages 
with and those without loans. In nine provinces there were 330,000 
marriages with loans in 1933 and 1934. Had these marriages in the 
year 1934 had the same fertility shown in 1933 by the marriages in 
1932-33, they would have produced 67,500 births; they actually 
produced 120,600, that is, 53,100, or 78.7 per cent, more. On the 
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same basis, from the marriages of 1933-34 without loans there should 
have been expected 196,000 births, whereas there were actually only 
170,400, that is, 25,600, or 13 1 per cent, fewer."4 


TABLE 3* 
MARRIAGES, MARRIAGE LOANS, AND ABATEMENTS TO JUNE 30, 1936 
ae Percentage of Percentage of | Percentage of 
Year and Quarter jem Marriages Abatements | Abatements | Abatements 
3 with Loans to Loans to Births 
1933: 
24,849 15.7 536 2.1 0.2 
re 141,559 37.4 13,610 9.6 2.9 
1934: 
51,805 37.4 29,498 56.6 10.5 
83,044 42.3 31,181 37-5 10.5 
43,545 24.4 34,606 79.4 11.5 
460,135 34,676 75.1 II.4 
224,619 30.7 129,961 57.8 
1935: 
34,561 26.8 38,904 112.5 11.6 
40,087 20.9 38, 360 95-4 11.6 
38,364 25.4 39,535 103.0 13.0 
Se 43,770 25.4 38,252 87.4 12.4 
ee 156,788 24.1 155,060 98.8 12.3 
1936: 
35,733 31.1 44,728 125.1 14.5 
43,450 25.3 47,086 108.3 14.2 


* Exclusive of Saar territory in 1933 and 1934, inclusive in 1935 and 1936. 
t The term “abatement” (Eviass) means remission of one-fourth of loan on account of a birth. 


The fact that the marriages with loans were much more fruitful 
than those without loans would be expected. Brides who are soon to 
have offspring apply for the loan, realizing that a part of their debt 
will soon be cancelled. Brides who strongly desire children apply 
for the loan; whereas those who have no desire for children do not 
apply. There can be no doubt that the loans, therefore, act selec- 
tively. They go to the classes who would otherwise be most fertile, 
and they tend to increase the births in these classes. Those not seek- 


4 W.u.S., XVI (March, 1936), 257. 
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ing loans belong predominantly to the small-family elements. 
Analyses thus far published show that the loans have gone almost 
exclusively to female industrial workers, bureau employees and 
clerks; in small numbers they have gone to officials, daughters of 
the household, and farm working women. 

This is by no means, however, the whole story. It is computed*s 
that about two-thirds of the increase in births in 1934 over 1933 
occurred in old marriages completed before 1933. Obviously, some- 
thing other than loans had operated. In nine provinces the births 
in 1934 from all marriages contracted before 1933, and therefore 
unaffected by loans, were 23.9 per cent (total 698,542; increase, 
134,837) more than marriages of like duration produced in 1933. 
The greatest increases in these older marriages were in the first and 
second births, but the increases extended to the “sixth and over.” 
Of the total increase, first births contributed 23.2 per cent; second, 
36.8 per cent; third, 20.2 per cent; and fourth and following, 19.1 
per cent. First births were 28.4 per cent more frequent; second, 
28.6 per cent; third, 25.4 per cent; and fourth and following, 15.1 
per cent. 

The increase of births in 1934 over 1933 was most marked in the | 
large cities, where the increase of marriages had been especially 
great."? For example, the 1934 births in the large cities exceeded 
those of 1933 by 37 per cent; in communities of 2,000—100,000, by 
28.5 per cent; and in rural communities (“under 2,000”), by 18.7 
per cent (see Table 4). The gains were especially marked in first, 
second, and third births in all three types of community but extend- 
ed to every order of birth. About 50 per cent of the 70,653 increase 
of births in the large cities was due to increase in first births, as 
against only 37 per cent in the small communities. Nevertheless, 
it is notable that even fifth births in the large cities increased by 
nearly one-fourth (24.7 per cent). The remarkable increase of 1934 
Over 1933 was more than sustained in 1935 and the first three quar- 
ters of 1936 (see Table 5). 

Calculations similar to those noted above for nine provinces made 
a year later show somewhat different results. If the marriages of the 

1s Tbid., p. 256; also May, 1936, p. 380. 

6 Tbid., March, 1936. *7 Ibid. 
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three years 1933-35 had shown in 1935 the fertility which marriages 
of 1932-34 showed in 1934, they should have produced 482,000 
births, or 47,000 more than the 1934 births to the marriages of 1932- 
34. Actually, only 40,000 of this to-be-expected increase occurred, 
showing some decline in the fertility of the new marriages. Never- 
theless, the actual increase in births in 1935 over 1934 was 65,600, 
so that, subtracting the 40,000 owing to the increase in young mar- 
ried couples, there were still 25,500 births to old marriages which 
may be attributed to a further increase in the willingness to propa- 


TABLE 4* 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF LEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS, 1934, OVER 1933, BY 
ORDER OF BIRTH AND SIZE OF COMMUNITY, FOR NINE PROVINCES 


Orper or BirtH 


Size or ComMUNITY 


18.7 | 22.3 | 21.8 | 18.8 | 16.4 11.0 | 8.0] 36.0 
2,000-100,000........... 28.5 | | | 28.0] | 15.3 | 10.8 | 48.12 
100,000 and over........ 37.0 | 38.5 | 40.0 | 38.8 | 32.0 | 24.7 | 14.5 | 58.9 

EE > 26.6 | 31.2 | 29.6 | 26.0] 26.3 | 14.6] 9.8] 45.3 


* Wirtschaft und Statistik, March, 1936. 


gate."® This increase, however, was due entirely to the increase of 
births in the first half of 1935, when the births were 78,000 more than 
in the first half of 1934; during the last half of 1935, perhaps in 
consequence of the grippe epidemic early in the year, live births 
were 13,750 fewer than in the second half of 1934. 

These and related data are doubtless somewhat confusing, but 
they seem to warrant certain conclusions. The outburst of marriages 
and of subsequent births to new marriages could occur only once. 
The loans facilitated marriages. Both marriages and births showed 
sharper rises in the cities than in the country. It was in this popula- 
tion that were found most of the accumulated, postponed marriages 
and births. More than half (51 per cent) of the increase in first 
births, 1934 over 1933, occurred in the large cities. There was a sub- 
stantial increase in births to older marriages; nevertheless, while 


8 Ibid., May, 1936, p. 380. 
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‘two-thirds of the increase in births in 1934 over 1933 was attributa- 
ble to them, the new marriages accounted for most of the increase in 
1935."° This is highly important. The increase in births to the older 


TABLE 5* 


VITAL STATISTICS—RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION: 55 (OR 57) 
LARGE CITIES, 1932-36, BY QUARTER YEARS 


Excess 
Marriages Deaths of Births 
over Deathst 
1932: 
6.8 11.7 10.9 0.8 
8.9 II.0 10.1 °.9 
erro 8.7 10.4 9.0 1.4 
9.9 10.1 10.0 o.1 
Total..... 8.6 10.9 10.0 °.9 
1933: 
6.5 13.3 2.1 
10.5 II.0 9.9 I.1 
er 11.6 10.8 8.7 2.1 
14.0 10.9 10.3 0.6 
Total..... 10.7 10.9 10.5 
1934: 
re 12.9 14.7 10.2 4.5 
Ee 13.1 14.9 9.0 5.9 
i ee 12.6 14.5 10.3 4.2 
1935: 
See 8.7 16.2 12.8 3.4 
12.7 16.3 11.4 5.0 
chew 11.2 14.5 3-5 
Total..... 10.8 15.4 11.1 4.3 
1936: 
7.6 15.8 12.1 
10.7 15.9 4.8 
10.1 15.1 9.4 5.7 
* Cities of 100,000 tion and over; variation in their number is due to the inclu- 
sion or omission of Saarbriicken and changes in size. 
Whil dozen of these 1 ti ed f deaths 
only 4 per 10,000 ———— 1933 but has since averaged over 43. Set against this is a net 
loss from internal migration of 40 per 10,000 population is 1934, 28 in 1935, and 75 for the 
first six months of or For 55 cities in TES the total excess of births over deaths was 
19 Ibid. 
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marriages could not be sustained, partly because of the aging of the 
female population and partly because a large proportion of the 
families increased in 1934 and 1935 will be considered by their 
parents to be large enough. Moreover, with the inevitable drop in 
new marriages, their contribution also cannot be sustained.?° It 
seems probable, therefore, that the reproduction ratio, which was 
down to 71 per cent in 1933 and rose to 85 per cent in 1934 and to 
around 89 per cent in 1935, may show some recession before the end 
of 1936. 

There are several possible explanations of this outburst of mar- 
riages and births: (1) the loans; (2) the revival of national optimism 
in consequence of improved economic conditions; (3) a change in 
the attitude toward parenthood owing to Nazi propaganda of the 
ideology of the Volk state and the communistic mottoes “One for 
All and All for One” and “Common Good Takes Precedence of 
Individual Good”; and (4) reduction in the number of abortions. 
It is obviously quite impossible to weight these factors. The first 
and fourth are closely tied together, the second would react on the 
third and fourth, and the third on the fourth. Moreover, some 
weight would have to be given to all the other policies above noted, 
especially the land- and suburban-settlement programs. 

Consider loans and abortions. The 1926 law regarding abortion 
has remained unchanged, except for the legalization of abortion in 
case of a woman likely to deliver a hereditarily tainted offspring. 
Nevertheless, vigorous efforts have been made to enforce the law; 
there has been an expurgation of known professional abortionists 
from the medical profession, and not improbably a considerable pro- 
portion of the physicians are glad to accede to the new demands, 
for both financial and idealistic reasons. There can be no doubt of 
a very great decline in the number of abortions. Few figures are yet 
available, but such as they are they suggest that the decline in 
abortions may easily approach the total increase in births, on the 
assumption that abortions previously numbered around 600,000 
annually. Here we may note that the loans, by facilitating mar- 

© The decline in the number of females, ages fifteen to forty-five, began in 1930 and 
by 1934 amounted to 600,000. The birth-rate per 1,000 such females rose from 58.9 
in 1933 to 73.3 in 1934. 

* For indications see Glass, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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riages, would convert what otherwise would be illegitimate births 
or abortions into legitimate births.” The loans have at least that 
much to their credit. Moreover, the decline in abortions among 
older marriages may well be the chief explanation of the fact that 
these marriages in 1934 accounted for about two-thirds of the in- 
crease in births. 

In any case, it seems clear that the loan policy, apart from abor- 
tions, has already exerted its major effects. The loans seem likely 
to continue to serve two purposes: (1) as subsidies to births that 
would occur without them and (2) as stipends for the avoidance of 
illegitimacy and/or abortions. Tt is too evident that a loan of even 
M. 1,000 is in no way a compensation for the burdens of rearing 
four offspring or even one. With recession in the psychological affla- 
tus attending the Nazi triumphs, it seems highly probable that all 
but the more thriftless elements of the population will observe in 
the marriage-loan system a trap to induce unwary individuals into 
shouldering burdens vastly greater than the compensation involved. 
The system, therefore, seems destined in the future to play its pri- 
mary role in the lower-economic groups, whose increase may be 
desirable from the standpoint of certain public purposes, but can 
scarcely be reconciled with sound eugenic policies. ; 


V 

These German experiments have a profound interest to all stu- 
dents of population trends in the Western world. Similar problems 
seem to be developing in England and the United States and may 
be expected to give rise to a variety of ingenious expedients. Though 
some limitation of natural fertility is a necessity for civilized living 
for many married couples, as also for a reasonable adjustment of 
family size to family income, laws against the dissemination of con- 
traceptive knowledge and the sale of means of family limitation have 
recently been enacted in France, Belgium, and Italy. Germany has 
pot yet overtly taken this step. /She is, however, vigorously applying 
“her laws relating to abortions and, in doing so, has very probably 
reduced their number at the expense of making the remainder much 
more dangerous to life and health. 


2 Glass (ibid., p. 30) notes that, within nine months of the institution of loans, there 
were 43,101 Claims for abatement. Most of these children must have been conceived 
before marriage. 
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There is here an unsolved dilemma. The control of conception by 
the married pair has many grounds of justification within the scheme 
of social values cherished by civilized peoples. On the other hand, 
experience indicates that when contraception becomes a general folk 
way, births become too few to maintain even a stationary popula- 
tion. International and interracial rivalries then lead to restriction 
of efforts at family regulation. There is, in fact, a deep-seated oppo- 
sition between fertility and a civilization founded on the ideals of 
individual liberty and personal achievement currently dominant in 
Western civilization. It is a very real question whether social values 
can be so manipulated as to preserve, and even extend, the liberty 
of private determination of family size in the full light of the grow- 
ing knowledge of contraception and, at the same time, guarantee 
the maintenance of both numbers and quality of population. 

~The German policies are especially notable because of their eu- 
genic ingredients. The much-discussed sterilization law must be 
looked upon as a relatively secondary piece of legislation in com- 
parison with the settlement- and marriage-loan policies. Taken as a 
whole, Germany’s efforts constitute the most extensive and withal 
the most thoroughgoing program ever instituted by a population- 
conscious nation to combat the threatening decline in numbers and 
to safeguard the racial heritage. Prominent public officials repeated- 
ly declare these policies to be their first concern. What the outcome 
will be only the future can say, and it now looks as though another 
war may upset the program before its effects can be evaluated. 

Nevertheless, the results thus far are impressive. What the effects 
on quality are cannot yet be estimated, although they seem likely 
to confute the scoffers, if continued and improved for one or more 
generations. It seems probable, however, that, up to the present, 
more importance must be attached to the new racial idealism and 
to the negative prohibitions than to the material advantages. Pro- 
hibitions can undoubtedly check somewhat the reproduction of the 
worthless and near-worthless elements. Only new ideals of family 
life can effectively guarantee the adequate multiplication of the 
more worthy. 
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THE LOMBROSIAN MYTH IN CRIMINOLOGY 
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ABSTRACT 


The prevailing conception in this country of Lombroso as the founder of scientific 
criminology may best be described as a myth. Many earlier studies of crime closely 

rallel contemporary sociological studies. An extensive literature upon juvenile de- 
inquency, professional crime, crime causation, and other aspects of criminol was 
already in existence when Lombroso began his work. The use of autobiographical docu- 
ments, the employment of official statistics, the ecological approach, and the study of 
the criminal ‘‘in the open,” were understood and applied long before the time of the 
Italian school. From a sociological viewpoint, the advent of Lombroso represents a 
retrogression or an interlude in the progress of criminology rather than a step in ad- 
vance. The eclipse of the earlier work may perhaps best be explained as a result of 
shifting prestige values associated with the importation of social Darwinism into the 
social sciences, with the growing popularity, in the later part of the nineteenth century, 
of psychiatric and other individualistic or biological theories, and with the isolation 
of American criminology from earlier European developments. 


Perhaps the most familiar stereotype in recent criminological 
literature is the traditional estimate of the place of Lombroso in the 
history of the scientific study of crime and criminals. Almost unani- 
mously he has been spoken of as the founder of modern criminology," 
and a host of developments, such as the indeterminate sentence, the — 
Elmira Reformatory, probation, parole, the study of juvenile de- 
linquency, and even an interest in the problem of vagrancy, have 
been linked with his name.? Writings in the field of criminology 


* See, e.g., P. A. Parsons, Crime and the Criminal (1904), p. 75; H. E. Barnes, 
“Criminology,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; G. W. Kirchwey, ‘‘Criminology,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; and H. Mannheim, ‘“‘Lombroso and Modern Criminology,”’ 
Sociological Review, XXVIII (1936), 32. 

2 F. H. Wines in an article (“The New Criminology,”’ Congress of Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. VII [St. Louis, 1904]) wrote: “It has been said, but without sufficient information, 
that the researches of the school of criminologists known as the criminal anthropologists 
were the original occasion and motive of the introduction into American criminal juris- 
prudence of the principle of the indeterminate sentence. There is no historic proof of 
this assertion. .... The labors of the criminal anthropologists logically lead to the 
acceptance and adoption of the indeterminate sentence, but they were little known, 
and had made no serious impression in America at the date of the creation of the El- 
mira institution.”” Probation and parole, of course, long antedate the appearance of 
Lombroso’s L’Uomo delinquente in 1876. A parole, or “‘ticket-of-leave system,” was 
established in England in 1853, and probation was practiced before the middle of the 
nineteenth century in both England and the United States. See F. W. Grinell, ‘“‘Pro- 
bation as an Orthodox Common Law Practice in Massachusetts Prior to the Statutory 
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prior to Lombroso are assumed to be of little importance and are 
usually dismissed with a bare reference to some of the early reform- 
ers such as Howard (1726-1832), Romilly (1757-1818), Beccaria 
(1738-94), Bentham (1748-1832), and a few others. The develop- 
ments in England, France, Germany, Belgium, and other Con- 
tinental countries in the half-century between 1830 and 1880 appear 
to constitute a sort of no man’s land in historical criminology, 
judging from the almost complete absence of references to that 
period.’ 

There is no actual evidence in the voluminous criminological 
literature of the nineteenth century, before or after the time of 
Lombroso, which justifies the extravagant eulogies that are made 
of him or that gives the slightest grounds for considering him the 
first to study crime or criminals scientifically. We shall attempt in 
this paper to indicate some of the factors which may account for the 
origin and dissemination of this Lombrosian myth and to give some 
idea of the true place and significance of the Italian school. We 
shall also have occasion to call attention to valuable research work 
in various phases of criminology during the half-century that pre- 
ceded the appearance of Lombrosianism, i.e., to studies that were 
carried on in the scientific tradition which had its origins primarily 
in the outstanding studies of A. M. Guerry (1802-66) and A. Quete- 
let (1796-1874). It was this older tradition which gave the con- 
temporaries of Lombroso the evidence and standards in terms of 
which his theories were criticized and rejected and which enabled 


System,” Massachusetts Law Quarterly (1917), pp. 591-639, and the report to the 
English Parliament by the Select Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles (1852), 
Pp. 33, the testimony of Matthew Davenport Hill. Courtney Kenny, in ‘‘The Death 
of Lombroso,”’ makes the claim that ‘‘but for his [Lombroso’s] efforts we should not now 
be beginning to grapple with the problems of vagrancy.... . ” (Journal of the Society of 
Comparative Legislation, Vol. X [1909]). Students of social history are familiar with at 
least four centuries of interest in the problem of vagrancy. See S. and B. Webb, English 
Local Government: English Poor Law History, Part I: “The Old Poor Law” (1927), 
chap. vi (‘The Repression of Vagrancy’’), pp. 330-95. 

3 Barnes (0). cit.) states: “In the active scientific criminology of today, the doc- 
trines of the classical school and of criminologists prior to 1910 have little more than 
historical import.”’ Practically all recent textbooks have more or less uncritically ac- 
cepted this viewpoint. 
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sound scholarship of that day to form an accurate estimate of the 
historical significance of the “new school.”’4 

Although the roots of the scientific study of crime extend far into 
the past, criminology as a modern social science may be said to have 
begun approximately in the 1830’s with the publication of the works 
of Quetelet and A. M. Guerry on this subject. Their principal 
source of inspiration was the official crime statistics which began to 
be published in a useful and reliable form in most European coun- 
tries after France had set the standard with her Compte générale, 
first published in 1825. The influence of Quetelet in attracting the 
attention of scholars all over Europe to the possibilities of the sci- 
entific study of social phenomena and to the study of crime was 
enormous. The importance of his influence on social science is gen- 
erally recognized, but his studies in other fields overshadow his work 
in criminology and as a result he is rarely mentioned today for his 
pioneer efforts in this field. A. M. Guerry, who devoted his attention 
exclusively to the study of crime and of “moral statistics,” is 
scarcely less important. In 1829 he and Balbi first made use of 
shaded maps to represent crime rates, and in a famous volume in 
1833 this “cartographic method,” as it was called, was further im- 
proved and used as a basic technique in isolating causal relation- 
ships as “ecological” maps are used today. This 1833 work of 
Guerry’s attracted immediate attention in France and in other 
countries’ and was taken as a model by criminologists all over 

4In the absence of any adequate general treatise on the history of criminological 
theory, comprehensive references to the literature prior to 1882 will be found in A. von 
Oettingen, Moralstatistik (3d ed., 1882 [1st ed., 1868; 2d ed., 1874]). For the statistical 
studies from 1882 to 1916 G. von Mayr’s Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre, Vol. III 
(2d ed., 1917), is excellent. In the later editions of his L’Uomo delinquente Lombroso 
quotes rather extensively from this earlier literature. A useful summary will also be 
found in A. Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions (Amer. ed., 1910). 

5 An evaluation of the work of Guerry will be found in von Oettingen, of. cit., esp. 
I (rst ed., 1868), 132 ff. An extensive review, covering fifteen pages, on Guerry’s 1833 
work will be found in the Westminster Review, XVIII, 353 ff. W. R. Greg in 1835, in the 
Preface to his Social Statistics of the Netherlands, stated: ‘““The curious and novel in- 
formation contained in the elaborate and profound work of M. Guerry, ‘Sur la Statis- 
tique Morale de la France,’ and the startling speculations which are there so carefully 
developed suggested to me the idea of undertaking a somewhat similar investigation 


for some other country, to ascertain how far the results to which he arrived for France 
would bear the test of a more varied and extended inquiry. ... . I have given coloured 
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Europe during the next few decades. The “cartographic” or “‘geo- 
graphical” method of analysis which Guerry introduced in his Essai 
sur la statistique morale de la France in 1833 and later elaborated in 
his monumental La statistique morale de l’ Angleterre comparée avec la 
statistique morale de la France, (1860) became an accepted and com- 
mon technique in the analysis of statistical data in criminology and 
in other social sciences. Besides the use made of it by individual 


maps, after M. Guerry’s example... .. ” Other English writers—J. Fletcher, H. 
Mayhew, W. Redgrave, and F. G. P. Neison—praised Guerry’s early work, Fletcher 
speaking of it as ‘‘the greatest work of its kind for the time” (Summary of the Moral 
Statistics of England and Wales, 1850). Parent-Duchatelet, a friend of Guerry’s, em- 
ployed his technique, using shaded maps of Paris and of France in his remarkable study, 
La Prostitution dans la ville de Paris (1st ed., 1837). F. Robriquet, in Crimes commis dans 
la Corse (1841), used much smaller geographical units in preparing the shaded maps 
which he used in his careful analysis of crime in Corsica and in his comparison of the 
island with France in respect to crime rates for various types of crimes. Guerry had a 
number of his maps of crime on display at the London Exposition in 1851 and in the 
same year exhibited eighteen of them, representing English criminal statistics for six- 
teen years, ending in 1850, to the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In various meetings of the international statistical congresses special sections were 
devoted to the consideration of this method (see M. Block, Traité théorique et pratique 
de statistique [1878], p. 67 ff.). In Belgium both Quetelet and Ducpétiaux were influ- 
enced by Guerry and employed his method. 

6 An outstanding advocate of the geographical method was George von Mayr 
(1841-1925), German statistician and sociologist, in whose encyclopedic Statistik und 
Gesellschaftslehre there is a detailed practical discussion of this method as well as 
classified bibliographical references to the studies in which it was applied. See also 
Mayr’s “‘Statistik der gerichtlichen Polizei im K. Bayern” in Beitrage zur Statistik des 
K. Bayern (1867); and his Die Gesetzmdssigheit im Gesellschaftsleben (1877). An excel- 
lent analysis of early studies of this kind will be found in von Oettingen, of. cit. Other 
significant discussions or applications of the ‘‘cartographic’’ method in criminology are 
P. A. Dufau, Traité de statistique ou théorie de lV’ étude des lois d’aprés lesquelles se develop- 
pent les faits sociaux (1840); Fletcher, op. cit.; M. A. Malarce, ‘“Moralité comparée des 
diverses parties de la France, d’aprés la criminalité,”’ Journal de la société de statistique 
de Paris (1860), p. 61; H. Mathew, The Criminal Prisons of London and Scenes from 
Prison Life (1862), and Vol. IV, Those That Will Not Work, of “London Labour and 
the London Poor’ (1864); A. Wagner, Die Gesetzmdssigheit in den scheinbar willkiir- 
lichen menschlichen Handlungen vom Standpunkte der Statistik (1864); A. Quetelet, 
Physique sociale (2d ed., 1869); H. von Valentini, Das Verbrechertum im preussischen 
Staate (1869); L. Levi, ‘“The Judicial Statistics of England and Wales,” Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London (1880); H. Bennecke, Bemerkungen zur Kriminalstatistik 
des Grossherzogtum Hessen (1869); G. Lindenberg, ““Bemerkungen zur deutschen 
Kriminalstatistik,”’ Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaliékonomie und Statistik, N.S., XTX, 513 ff.; 
H. von Scheel, “‘Zur Einfiihrung in die Kriminalstatistik,’’ Allgemeines statistisches 
Archiv, Part I (1890), p. 204; E. Levasseur, La Population francaise, I (1891), 441-72; 
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scholars, it was also employed by the governments of several Euro- 
pean countries in the presentation of official criminal statistics.” It 
is not always recognized that the “ecological approach” to the 
study of crime as it is carried on today may be fairly said to have 
been first employed more than a century ago. 

The method of Guerry was in a sense opposed to that of Quetelet. 
Whereas the latter emphasized the regularity of aggregate results 
and considered the effects of sex, age, climate, and other “natural” 
causes, speaking of free will as a disturbing element, Guerry broke 
up aggregate results in terms of small geographical units and at- 
tempted to account for the variation in crime rates from one period 
to the next and from one district to the other in terms of an analysis 
of general social conditions and of differences in legislation. It was 
this aspect of his method which no doubt led him to prefer to call 
it analytique morale rather than “social physics,” the term employed 
by Quetelet.® 

One of the problems which attracted more attention than any 
other was that of juvenile delinquency. The advanced conceptions 
of education of Pestalozzi and Froebel were early applied to young 
offenders, and in the first half of the nineteenth century a movement 
for the reformation of juvenile delinquents swept over Europe and 
resulted in the establishment of literally hundreds of reformatories 
and agricultural colonies based upon a recognition of social responsi- 
bility for the young offender and the desire to reform rather than 
to punish. Indeed, it is clear that the reformatory movement would 
not have been possible without these assumptions. In England the 
period prior to the 1850’s (when government support extended to 
establishments for the reformation of juveniles) was one of agitation 


H. Joly, La France criminelle (1891); Rettich, “Die wiirttembergische Kriminalitat,”’ 
Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und Landeskunde (1894), p. 331; and many others. 

7Von Mayr, op. cit., pp. 711 and 721; M. E. Cheysson, “‘Les Cartogrammes a 
teintes graduées,” Journal de la Société Statistique de Paris (1887), pp. 128 ff. 

®See Michels, Die Sitilichkeit in Ziffern? (1928); M. Halbwachs, La Théorie de 
Vhomme moyen, essai sur Quetelet et la statistique morale (1913); G. F. Knapp, “‘Quetelet 
als Theoretiker”’ Hildebrands Jahrbuch (1872), p. 101. See also von Oettingen, op. cit.; 
in I, 134, of the first edition he speaks of Guerry’s method as ‘‘Ein Corrective fiir 


Quetelets oben geriigte Verwendung des homme moyen als Norm und Typus des 
Guten und Schénen.”’ 
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by societies, of many conferences, of experiments with methods of 
treating young offenders, of parliamentary inquiries, and a great 
deal of public discussion.’ Not only did this interest take a practical 
turn, but it was also clearly manifested in many theoretical attempts 
to isolate the causes of crime, as, for example, in the work of Henry 
Mayhew. 

Considerable agreement as to the importance of the matter of 
juvenile delinquency was, of course, a necessary basis for the success 
of the reformatory movement. The realization of the importance 


* Confining ourselves entirely to English publications, the principal parliamentary and 
other official inquiries into the problems of juvenile delinquency are Borough of Birming- 
ham, Report of the Committee of Justices Appointed To Consider the Treatment of Juvenile 
Offenders (1800); London Committee for the Investigation of the Causes of the Alarming 
Increase of Juvenile Delinquency in the Metropolis (1816); Report from the Select Commit- 
tee on the Causes of the Increase of Criminal Commitiments and Convictions, and into the 
State of the Police of the Metropolis (1828); Third Report of the Commissioners on Criminal 
Law (1834); Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department Relating to Plans 
for a Prison for Juvenile Offenders (1837); Middlesex, July Quarter Session, Report of the 
Committee Appointed To Report Their Suggestions for Checking the Growth of Juvenile 
Crime and Promoting the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders (1846); Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency: Report to the Prison Board for the County of Aberdeen (1848); Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords Appointed To Inquire into the Condition of Juvenile 
Offenders (1847); Report of the Committee Appointed To Examine into the State of Juve- 
nile Crime in Newcastle and Gateshead (1852); Reports of the Select Committee on Criminal 
and Destitute Children and Juveniles (2 vols., 1852-53). See also Sir John E. Wilmot, A 
Second Letter to the Magistrates of Warwickshire on the Increase of Crime in General, but 
More Particularly of Juvenile Delinquency (1820); John Wigham, Letter to the Citizens of 
Edinburgh on the Expediency of Establishing a House of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders 
(1832); William Neale, Juvenile Delinquency in Manchester, Its Causes and History 
(1840); Sheriff Watson, Crime and Juvenile Delinquency in Aberdeenshire (1847); E. 
Rushton, Juvenile Delinquency (1842); T. Paynter and Rev. Sydney Turner, Visit to 
Meltray (1845); Walter Buchanan, Remarks on the Causes and State of Juvenile Crime 
in the Metropolis with Hints for Preventing Its Increase (1846); B. Rotch, On Juvenile 
Delinquency (1846); H. Barclay, Juvenile Delinquency, Its Causes and Cure, by a County 
Magistrate (1848); ‘‘Juvenile Criminals,’ North British Review, X (1849), 1-38; T. 
Beggs, An Inquiry into the Extent and Causes of Juvenile Depravity (1849); ‘“Young 
Criminals,” Edinburgh Review, XCIV (1851); P. J. Murray, Reformatory Schools in 
France and England (1854); ‘‘Reformatory Schools in France and England,” Irish 
Quarterly Review, IV (1854), 691-792; Reports of Two Conferences Held at Birming- 
ham on Juvenile Delinquency in 1851 and 1853 (1854); Joseph Fletcher, ‘‘Statistics 
of the Farm School System of the Continent and Its Applicability, etc.,”’ Journal of 
the Statistical Society, XV (1852), 1-49; S. P. Day, Juvenile Crime, Its Causes, Character 
and Cure (1858); T. C. Kynnersky, ‘‘On the Treatment of Juvenile Offenders in Police 
Courts and Petty Sessions,’’ National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
(1860); Mayhew, op. cit. 
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of family and community influences upon the young was an essential 
aspect of this movement and was stressed in practically all the ex- 
tensive literature on the subject. The following statement is repre- 
sentative of many others, and serves to reveal the general character 
of the conceptions of juvenile delinquency both by the public and 
by scholars during the early part of the nineteenth century: 

Juvenile crime is but the blossom of a plant deeply rooted in our social insti- 
tutions; and to deal with it as a matter of separate growth would be much the 
same as if a gardener, wishing to make his garden productive, were to cut off 
some of the buds from the bad fruit trees, and imagine that thereby he would 
find the rest produce a good crop of superior description. Juvenile crime only 
tells that a large number of children are without that care for their well-being, 
morally and physically, which social arrangements are intended to provide; 
and we shall have to look deep, and inquire long, perhaps ere we shall discover 
where the first fault lies.” 


To this half-century discussion and study of juvenile delinquency, 
paralleled as we have said by a similar interest in Continental coun- 
tries," Lombroso and his disciples added little or nothing. On the 
contrary, it is probable that their doctrines contributed materially 
to the decline of interest in the problems of juvenile delinquency in 
the later decades of the nineteenth century. The interruption in 
the interest of the study of juvenile delinquents which was oc- 
casioned by the militant biological determinism of the Italian school 
may account for a delusion among contemporary students that a 
“scientific” interest in juvenile delinquency emerged for the first 
time with the establishment of the juvenile court in Chicago in 
1899.” 

10 M. Hill and C. Cornwallis, Two Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency (1852), p. 
324. 

™ See, e.g., E. Ducpétiaux’s summary of the Continental development in Colonies 
agricoles, écoles rurales et de réforme, etc. (1857), and Fuchs, Die Vereins-Fiirsorge zum 


Schutz fiir entlassene Gefangene in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung wahrend des letzen 
hundert Jahre (1888). 

1M. van Waters, in her article on “‘Juvenile Delinquency and Juvenile Courts” in 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, claims that the first comprehensive formulation in legal 
terms of the concept of juvenile delinquency was made by a committee of the Chicago 
Bar Association in 1899 and adds: ‘To attribute to the early lawmakers the concept 
of child delinquency is pure guesswork, based on the desire to produce an ancient 
genealogy for a modern development.’”’ Such a point of view represents an almost in- 
credible lack of historical perspective. W. Healy, in ““The Close of Another Chapter in 
Criminology” (Mental Hygiene, XTX [1935]), writes: “It is only twenty-five years ago 
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Another aspect of the crime problem which was isolated and 
studied before Lombroso was that of the professional criminal." 
The existence of crime as a social institution or as a trade, as distinct 
from crimes of accident or of passion, was recognized and the rela- 
tionships of the criminal group with legitimate society were de- 
scribed and made the subject of many investigations. The historical 
continuity of the traditions and language of thieves, prostitutes, 
receivers, and swindlers was the topic of frequent comment and the 
subject of many excellent studies. 

One of the most remarkable works in this field was that of Avé- 
Lallemant. In this work the author traces the historical develop- 
ment of professional crime as an organic part of the social structure 
in terms of the persistence of criminal argot. He finds that crime 
as a social institution, carried on as a trade by an integrated and, 
in a sense, organized group of persons, originated in the breakup of 
slavery and the feudal order. In a society of serfs attached to the 
soil there was no room or possibility for the growth of a vast mobile 
pauper and vagabond population out of which professional crime is 
born and wherein it conceals itself. As the old social order broke up, 


that science began an attack upon the problem of the juvenile delinquent. .. . . If the 
roots of crime lie far back in the foundations of the social order, it may be that only a 
radical change can bring any large measure of cure... . until a better social order 
exists, crime will continue to flourish.’’ This was precisely the point of view of the 
generation of students before Lombroso. 

3 See especially Avé-Lallemant’s famous Das Deutsche Gaunerthum in seiner social- 
politischen, literarischen und linguistischen Ausbildung zu seinen heutigen Bestande 
(4 vols., 1858-62), and von Oettingen, op. cit. Other works dealing with this subject 
are “The Schoolmaster’s Experiences in Newgate,’’ Fraser’s Magazine, Vols. V and VI 
(1832); F. E. Vidocq, Les Voleurs (1837); H. A. Fregier, Des Classes dangéreuse de la 
population dans les grandes villes (1840); C. Rochlitz, Das Wesen und Treiben der 
Gauner, Diebe und Betriiger Deutschlands (1846); C. W. Zimmerman, Die Diebe in Berlin 
(1847); “Thieves and Thieving,’’ Cornhill Magazine, Vol. III (1860); W. Crofton, 
The Immunity of Habitual Criminals (1861); unsigned article, ‘‘Professional Thieves,” 
Cornhill Magazine, Vol. VI (1862); H. Mayhew, op. cit.; unsigned article, ‘“The Science 
of Garotting and Housebreaking,” Cornhill Magazine, VII; J. B. E. Laurent, Le Monde 
des voleurs, leur esprit et leur langue (1862); Mary Carpenter, Our Convicts (1864); 
Moreau-Christophe, Le Monde des coquins (1865); W. E. Wahlberg, Dass Mass und der 
mitilere Mensch im Strafrecht (1869) and Das Princip der Individualisierung in der 
Strafrechtspflege (1878); Maxime DuCamp, Paris, ses organes, ses fonctions et sa vie, 
etc., III (6 vols., 1872); A. Ragotzky, ““Das Verbrecherthum in Berlin,’’ Blatter fiir Ge- 
Siangnisskunde (1872); H. Joly, Le Crime (1888); G. Moreau, Le Monde des prisons 
(1887); T. Schrader, Das Verbrecherthum in Hamburg (1879); and many others. 
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and as the growth of towns and the practice of almsgiving en- 
couraged and made possible a vagrant life on a large scale, those who 
were disinherited by the vicissitudes of economic fortune took to the 
road. In this setting the traditions of thieves, brigands, burglars, 
receivers of stolen goods, and of swindlers began to develop as 
Avé-Lallemant demonstrated by pointing out that in this period 
criminal argot emerged for the first time. He especially emphasized 
the intimate relationship between crime and prostitution and dis- 
cussed the importance of the role played in the German underworld 
by Jews and gipsies.'* He described how the closer organization of 
society, and especially the development of a police system, caused 
the professional criminal to be absorbed into the very structure of 
the social order, where he continued to operate by stealth and decep- 
tion, concealing his identity in the anonymity of great cities. Crime 
was treated by Avé-Lallemant simply as an aspect or product of 
social organization. 

The preoccupation of the Lombrosians with anatomy and with 
Darwinian concepts and their assumption that the causes of crime 
were to be found in the nature of the criminal taken “individually” 
rather than in his relations to others led them to fail entirely to ap-. 
preciate the importance of the type of historical research done by 
Avé-Lallemant and others. What Lombroso did was to reverse the 
method of explanation that had been current since the time of 
Guerry and Quetelet and, instead of maintaining that institutions 
and traditions determined the nature of the criminal, he held that 
the nature of the criminal determined the character of institutions 
and traditions. Guerry in 1833 wrote: 

In each epoch there are certain general causes by means of which one at- 
tempts to explain everything, and the effects of which are noted everywhere. 
Thus, in France, for example, the differences observed in the moral character 
of peoples and in their modes of thought, have been successively attributed, 


always according to the dominant ideas of the time... . to the influence of 
temperature, nourishment, and finally recently, to elementary instruction, to 


*4 Other early studies of these two groups which reveal their unique relationship 
with the underworld are A. F. Thiele, Die jiidischen Gauner in Deutschland (1840); 
E. Tarnowsky, Die jiidischen Gauner (1850); A. F. Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und 
Asien (2 vols., 1844-45); and P. Bataillard, De l’apparition et de la dispersion des Bo- 
hémiens en Europe (1844). See also the recent book by A. V. Judges, The Elizabethan 
Underworld (1930). 
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industry, to religious influences, and to the influence of political law. Today 
.... there is a tendency to see in the moral character of peoples nothing 
but the variable effects of institutions.*s 

H. Mayhew devoted his efforts to a refutation of what were per- 
haps three of the major current theories of crime causation in his 
day (ca. 1850), namely, that crime was due to poverty, to igno- 
rance, and to density of population. By correlating crime rates in the 
various counties of England and Wales with each of these factors in 
turn he came to the conclusion that none of them was the cause of 
crime. The theory which he proposed in place of these was, briefly 
stated, that professional crime was the heart of the problem, and 
’ that it was a profession into which children were born and bred, so 
to speak, receiving their qualifying training in the low neighbor- 
hoods of England’s great cities and in her prisons and jails. His 
description and analysis of London crime and criminals has prob- 
ably never been surpassed. He conceived the juvenile offender as 
evolving in a natural process of social evolution into the adult pro- 
fessional thief. In 1863 John T. Burt came to somewhat similar con- 
clusions when he said: “The great producing cause of habitual 
criminals is, I am persuaded, the criminal classes already existing. 
Crime is reproductive.’* Before the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science in the same year Burt made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The amount of crime in any locality will be determined, partly by the number 
of persons in a population possessing less than average mental capacity, partly, 
and especially in times of distress, upon the amount of ignorance among the 
population, partly by the extent to which the population was subjected to the 
pressure of poverty, and obviously by the accumulation of valuable property 
in places which make it easily available for plunder. It has been pointed out 


that all these conditions are found combined in the highest degree in towns of 
the first magnitude."” 


It is unnecessary to describe the changes in the conceptions of 
crime causation which occurred under the influence of Lombrosian- 
ism. The growing prominence of mechanistic and biological theories 
in the later decades of the century are clearly reflected in the space 
which von Oettingen devotes to their refutation in the successive 


18 Guerry, op. cit., p. 40. © Irish Facts and Wakefield Figures (1863). 
11 “The Local Causes and Amount of Crime in Birmingham,’’ Proceedings, p. 536. 
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editions of his Moralstatistik. In the second edition in 1874 Lom- 
broso is not mentioned but the arguments later used against him are 
already essentially sketched. In the third edition in 1882 they were 
simply expanded and specifically applied to the Italian school. 

In addition to the statistical methods in the study of crime which 
were employed fifty years before Lombroso by Guerry and Quetelet, 
there was also employed in the early nineteenth century a method of 
obtaining data which has come to be called the method of the 
“participant observer.” We refer by this term to the use of life- 
history documents, to the observation of criminals in their unsuper- 
vised moments, and to what has been called the study of the criminal 
“in the open.” 

A body of objective descriptive material on the lives of criminals 
accumulated during the first half of the nineteenth century, and be- 
fore, and began to be emphasized in the attempt to understand 
criminals and to isolate the causes of crime. Testimony by thieves 
and criminals, life-history documents, sympathetic accounts by out- 
side observers with extensive practical contacts with criminals of all 
types abound in the literature of this period."* For centuries the 


18 Vidocq, e.g. (op. cit.), who was frequently quoted by students of professional 
crime, was himself a thief. The approach which we have mentioned here is either ex- 
plicitly emphasized or employed by practically all of the previously cited works on 
professional crime. H. Mayhew supplemented his statistical studies with numerous 
autobiographical documents. E. Ducpétiaux, as quoted by Rubbens in Edouard Duc- 
pétiaux ([1922], chap. ix), speaking of the search for the causes of crime, said: “Il faut 
descendre des généralités de la statistique criminelle aux détails et aux cas spéciaux 
pour chaque localité.”” A writer in Cornhill Magazine (unsigned article, op. cit.) wrote 
as follows: ‘“Thieving considered as an art is only just beginning to be understood in 
this country; it is scarcely thirty years since honest men turned their attention to the 
subject with a determination to master it But obviously crime will never be 
cured until its origin and career are thoroughly understood Would that the pro- 
fessional thieves would be induced to come forward and candidly tell us about it. We 
will never fully understand them until they explain themselves. Police, prison discip- 
line, fence masters, penal servitude, on each of these subjects a conference of old thieves, 
earnest and outspoken, would speedily teach the public more than they can ever 
learn from associations for the promotion of social science, parliamentary committees, 
government commissioners, prison inspectors and police reports. Believing that we 
cannot understand people of any class or character unless we go among them, see them 
in their open hours of unreserved communication, and hear what they have to say for 
themselves I have for some time past made the most of every opportunity of becoming, 
as a clergyman, acquainted with the origin, character, acts and habits of professional 
thieves.”’ 
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criminal had been regarded as a human being living in society; 
Lombroso’s contribution seems to have been to have inaugurated 
the study of the criminal as an animal or as a physical organism. 
The assumption of the Lombrosians that the weighing and measur- 
ing of criminals was the only scientific method of studying criminals 
was particularly ironical in view of the notoriously slipshod methods 
of the father of criminal anthropology and in view of the neglect of 
control groups which has characterized the movement to the present 
day. 

The resumption in recent years by sociologists of an interest in 
studying the criminal “in the open” and through informal conversa- 
tion and life-history documents is now considered an important in- 
novation in the progress of scientific method in criminology—and 
rightly so. It was precisely this approach of Lombroso’s predeces- 
sors which led the Italian positivists to condemn the early work as 
“unscientific’’® and to conceive their own methods as the only sci- 
entific ones. From the standpoint of sociological research the shift in 
emphasis “from the crime to the criminal,” in the sense in which this 
phrase is an actual description of what occurred, was an unfortunate 
error, for in the preoccupation with the criminal as an “individual” 
that followed, the social nature of crime and collective responsibility 
for the conditions in which crime arises were gradually lost sight of. 

How did it come about that present-day sociologists who study 
crime along the same lines that it was studied before Lombroso 
should accept the myth that prior to the writings of the Italian 
school nothing that merits attention had appeared? Although we 
have not been able to do more than sketch a few of the significant 
developments of early nineteenth-century criminology, the volu- 

E. Laurent (L’ Anthropologie criminelle [1893], pp. 7-8), wrote: questions 
des criminels a préoccupé les penseurs de tous les temps et de tous les pays. Mais on 
s’était plutét attaché a l’étude sociologique du criminel; on s’était peu préoccupé du 
criminel pris individuellement.”’ Schlapp and Smith (The New Criminology [1928], 
p. 66) say the same thing. Moreover, the fact that the earlier literature and the earlier 
statistical studies were known to the members of the new school, as is demonstrated by 
the references in their books, makes it necessary to assume that they did not consider 
this previous work scientific. H. Joly (Introduction to Le Crime) stated: “‘Enfin tout 


un nouveau groupe a voulu s’appropier l’étude du criminel et se la réserver presque tout 
entiére. Il a semblé que nulle recherche ne pouvait étre scientifique si l’anatomie et la 


physiologie n’y prenaient une part prépondérante.”’ 
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minous literature of that period contains many studies which are 
in no sense outmoded. How did the Lombrosian myth become estab- 
lished in criminology and obliterate this period of development from 
the attention of present-day criminologists? 

In attempting to find an answer to this question it should be 
noted that the origin of the myth cannot be associated with any 
general acceptance of Lombrosian theories in any country. On the 
contrary, the theory of the born criminal was received with a storm 
of vigorous protest and was so sharply criticized that its author him- 
self soon modified it and allowed some place for social factors. The 
very fact that opposition to Lombrosianism was so extensive in 
Europe and that Lombroso’s contemporaries were able to evaluate 
his theories as accurately as they did is alone sufficient to demon- 
strate that there must have been in existence in this field older tradi- 
tions and standards of research. Von Oettingen expressed astonish- 
ment that theories as obviously unsound and uncritical as Lom- 
broso’s should have attracted any attention at all after fifty years 
of development in the science of criminology. He adds that if some- 
thing like Lombrosianism had appeared fifty years earlier in the 
infancy of the science it would have been easier to understand how | 
it might have been taken seriously.”° 

Although disciples of the new school appeared immediately in 
many Continental countries, Lombrosian theories met with severe 
criticism from the majority of scholars and, in their original form, 
soon ceased to be taken seriously.* In England, the new doctrines 

2° Von Oettingen, of. cit., p. 444. 

* In 1895 G. Bonjean (Enfants révoltés et parents coupables: Etude sur la désorganiza- 
tion de la famille et ses conséquences sociale, p. 228) wrote: ‘‘Je ne veux pas, quant a pres- 
ent discuter plus longtemps des doctrines dont tout le monde aujourd’hui (sauf cer- 
taines exaltés qui sont peut-étre eux aussi des malades) reconnait et la fausseté, et les 
dangers.”’ In 1903 Aschaffenberg (Crime and Its Repression [1913; 1st ed., 1903]) stated 
that ‘‘all of Lombroso’s attempts to separate the born criminal from the normal man 
by bringing him into connection, partly with atavistic, partly with pathological states, 
have come to grief; so has the endeavor to characterize the criminal ‘clinically and ana- 
tomically’”’ (p. 199). Tarde in 1903 remarked: ‘‘At this very time the enthusiasm of 
the Lombrosians has cooled off a great deal... . . No one believes in the criminal type 
any more, excepting Lombroso”’ (Penal Philosophy (trans. 1912], p. 49 n.). G. Papillant 
(‘Sur quelques erreurs de méthode en criminologie,” Revue anthropologique, XX 
[1910], 323 ff.) stated, speaking of the opposition to the Lombrosian school: “Elle 
reste victorieuse dans les pays les plus cultivés, comme la France, l’Angleterre et 1’ Alle- 
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enjoyed a short period of attention between 1890, when Havelock 
Ellis introduced them to English readers, and 1913 when Goring is 
generally credited with having demolished them. In the United 
States, Lombroso received little attention before the 1890’s. The 
literature of the new school remained untranslated into English until 
after its theories had already been discredited in Europe.” Lom- 
broso’s theories have been viewed in this country as being of purely 
historical interest in the sense that, although he was credited with 
having emphasized what was regarded as a promising viewpoint, 
his specific theories were rejected. 

The myth that Lombroso was the father of criminology appears 
to have been primarily an American product. As early as in the 
nineties it was widely disseminated in this country by physicians 
and alienists who were attracted to the problem as a result of the 
publicity given to the efforts of the “new school.’’3 This notion, 


magne.”’ The fact that Lombroso altered his original views to take account of social 
factors implies that the criticism that was leveled at him and a perusal of some of the 
literature that preceded him may have led him to realize that his original theory was 
untenable. Lombroso’s later discussion of social factors in crime was chaotic and con- 
fused, as J. van Kan pointed out, and was in no sense a contribution to criminology 
(see van Kan, Les Causes économiques de la criminalité [1903], pp. 57-58). 

™ Hamilton D. Wey (‘‘Criminal Anthropology,”’ Proceedings of the Annual Congress 
of the National Prison Association of the United States (Cincinnati, 1890), pp. 286-87. 
“Little is being done in this country in criminal anthropology that can compare with 
the studies and researches that are being carried on in Italy, France and Germany. 
The student unacquainted with the languages of these countries pursues his studies 
at a disadvantage owing to the paucity of literature in English upon the subject. 
Beyond resumés and brief reviews there are no translations.” 

%3 Special factors existed in the United States which encouraged the popularity of 
Lombrosian theories and of individualistic theories generally and contributed ma- 
terially to the acceptance and continuance of the myth. The popularity of economic 
and political individualism and the romantic idealism connected with ideas of “‘equality 
of opportunity”’ provided fertile soil for the importation of Italian criminal anthro- 
pology. The importance attached to instincts in human behavior through the influ- 
ence of such men as William James, E. Thorndike, and W. MacDougall, and the intro- 
duction of Binet-Simon intelligence tests and the subsequent I.Q. fad were other sig- 
nificant influences. The early publications of M. Parmelee (The Principles of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology in Their Relation to Criminal Procedure [1908]) and William Healy 
(The Individual Delinquent (Boston, 1915]) also served to help maintain the popu- 
larity of biologicai, hereditary, and psychiatric viewpoints. The publicity given to 
Lombrosianism by the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology (founded 
in 1909) and the translations of foreign work sponsored by this organization may also 
be mentioned. 
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which was no doubt derived from a misunderstanding of the claims 
of the criminal anthropologists themselves, went comparatively un- 
challenged in this country, probably because of the absence here of 
any body of theoretical knowledge or tradition of research compa- 
rable to that which had developed in Europe after Guerry and 
Quetelet. The absence of reliable centrally collected criminal sta- 
tistics was no doubt an important factor in retarding this branch of 
study in the United States. The publications of European criminol- 
ogists prior to Lombroso have remained untranslated into English 
to this day, and this, along with the vague character of the informa- 
tion that reached here indirectly concerning the new developments, 
the absence of translations of the writings of the criminal anthro- 
pologists, and especially the absence of translations of the writing 
of the opponents of Lombroso, all contributed to create the impres- 
sion among American students that the scientific study of crime was 
being undertaken for the first time. European social scientists who 
devoted attention to criminology during the first part of the twen- 
tieth century—as, e.g., G. Tarde, H. Joly, G. von Mayr, J. van 
Kan, A. Bonger, and J. Lottin—did not accept this view, and all 
give credit to Guerry and Quetelet as the founders of criminology. | 
The Lombrosians themselves, as we have indicated, were fully 
aware of previous work in the field and only considered themselves 
the first to study criminals scientifically in the modified sense which 
depended upon the characterization as “unscientific” of all the 
sociological research that had preceded them. 

The immediate attention attracted by L’Uomo delinquente was no 
doubt due to a number of factors in the intellectual life of the times 
which caused the acceptance of Lombrosianism as a logical develop- 
ment of already existing tendencies in the social sciences. Chief 
among these was the spread of Darwinism. After the publication in 
1859 of Darwin’s Origin of Species, Darwinian concepts not only 
swept through the biological sciences but were also applied in a 
wholesale manner in the social sciences—in anthropology, political 
science, and sociology. The ideas of Lombroso, although they were 
by no means new, were stated in an extreme form which attracted 
the attention of those who were preoccupied with Darwinism and its 
applications to other fields of thought. 

In the same year that the Origin of Species appeared, an anthro- 
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pological society was founded in Paris and the next decades wit- 
nessed considerable development of interest in this field. Galton and 
Pearson in England were engaged in anthropometric studies and 
were improving statistical methods. Medical science, psychiatry, 
and abnormal psychology had made considerable advances. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that an increased prestige of the natural sciences 
and especially of biology led to the beginning of a series of importa- 
tions from one or the other of these fields into the realm of the social 
sciences. Lombrosianism represents the first major importation of 
this character into criminology. 

The happy application of such terms as “new” and “positive” 
to the Lombrosian theories no doubt also was a factor in causing 
them to seem to fit into the spirit of the late nineteenth century, 
when a sense of newness, of unlimited possibilities in science, and a 
general exuberance of spirit seemed to prevail. It became fashion- 
able in the nineties to use the term “new” and to apply it indiscrimi- 
nately in a wide variety of fields.24 Havelock Ellis, who introduced 
the “new school” to English readers in 1890, was also a leader in the 
“new” literary movement and published his The New Spirit in the 
same year. William James, commenting on the rapid growth of the 
prestige of physiological psychology, said that the “new psychology” 
did not merit the name.*> The presence of a general popular super- 
stition, which has existed for centuries, that the physical features of 
man somehow directly reflect his character and that criminals may 
be distinguished by obvious anatomical peculiarities was no doubt 
also an important factor in causing Lombrosian theories to receive 
considerable popular attention and publicity.” 

The growth of the Lombrosian myth is to be accounted for, 


*4 Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties, pp. 21-22. 
*s Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals (1899), p. 6. 
“‘We have been having something of a ‘boom’ in psychology in this country. Labora- 


tories and professorships have been founded, and reviews established. The air has been 
full of rumours.” 


* B. DeQuiros (Modern Theories of Criminality, p. 4) points out that the Lombro- 
sians referred to this popular belief as a corroboration of their theories. Outstanding 
criminologists prior to Lombroso, e.g., H. Mayhew and Avé-Lallemant, casually men- 
tion this popular notion as a discredited superstition unworthy of serious scholarly at- 
tention (see Mayhew, The Criminal Prisons of London, p. 413, and Avé-Lallemant, 
op. cit., p. 4 of Part IT). 


4) 
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basically, not so much in terms of the acceptance or rejection of 
theories or methods of research as in terms of a changing personnel. 
After Lombroso’s attempt to appropriate criminology to biology and 
medicine had attracted wide publicity in Europe, physicians and 
psychiatrists were attracted to the problem in greater numbers and 
gradually displaced in public attention and prestige the magistrates, 
prison authorities, lawyers, philanthropists, journalists, and social 
scientists who had previously dominated the field, although it 
should be noted that physical factors in crime had been noted and 
studied long before Lombroso made his abortive attempt to make 
them the sole or the chief causes. The Lombrosian myth arose, 
therefore, as a result of the “seizure of power,” so to speak, by the 
medical profession. Medical men compiled medical bibliographies 
and traced the history of criminology as a branch of medicine 
through the works of Gall, Lavater, Pinel, Morel, Esquirol, Maud- 
sley, etc., ignoring the voluminous sociological literature. Sociolo- 
gists have uncritically accepted this medical conception of the his- 
tory of criminology, and they too have ignored the older sociological 
tradition of Guerry and Quetelet. 

The wide attention that Lombrosianism attracted was felt by the 
opposition to constitute a threat to the very existence and continua- 
tion of sociological research. Its practical implications were seen to 
constitute a negation of the very principles upon which centuries of 
legislation and reform efforts had been based.?7 The militant propa- 
gandistic organization of the movement, as well as the resentment 
it aroused by its doctrinaire views, led to the crystallization of the 

27 Von Oettingen argued that the history of human legislation, and especially of 
criminal legislation, was a constant demonstration that the tendency toward crime dare 
not be regarded as a natural force in which nothing can be altered and that it is not 
justifiable to regard criminal law as a mere sort of physical defense in the struggle for 
existence (op. cit. [3d ed.], pp. 443 ff.). Tomel and Rullet, in Les Enfants en prison 
(1892), maintain that even if the criminal type were established among children it 
could not be admitted into the law as a principle. Concerning the denial of the ‘‘re- 
sponsibility” of criminals, Bonjean (0p. cit., pp. 226-27) quotes Guillot as follows: 
“En prétendant s’appuyer sur |’observation physiologique la nouvelle école cherche a 
ebranler les bases sur lesquelles repose depuis des siécles la puissance de juger et de 
punir. Le débat se place aujourd’hui sur se terrain. ... Ne l’oublions pas et disons sans 
crainte 4 ceux des anthropologistes qui s’obstineraient a l’ignorer, qu’ils feraient cer- 


tainement fausse route dans leurs recherches parce qu’il n’y a pas de société possible 
sans la responsabilité.” 
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opposition into “schools” as well. This cleavage took place roughly 
along the lines of the professional affiliations of the members. The 
bitterness of ensuing controversies was enhanced by the fact that 
theoretical disagreement was symptomatic of a deeper antagonism 
between competing professional groups representing conflicting 
practical interests and fundamentally different orientations toward 
the world.” 

For more than a century before criminal anthropology came into 
existence society’s responsibility for its criminal classes had been 
recognized and embodied in the legislation of all civilized countries. 
It may be that the theory of the born criminal offered a convenient 
rationalization of the failure of preventive effort and an escape from 
the implications of the dangerous doctrine that crime is an essential 
product of our social organization. It may well be that a public, 
which had been nagged for centuries by reformers, welcomed the op-. 
portunity to slough off its responsibilities for this vexing problem. 

In 1854 an English writer stated some of the problems confronting 
criminologists of that day as follows: 


The treatment and disposal of our criminal population is a topic involving 
some of the subtlest speculative, and some of the knottiest practical questions 
which we can be called upon to consider. Whether in dealing with it we are to 
consider only the safety of the Community, or the interests of the guilty mem- 
bers of it likewise,—whether we are to treat offenders in a spirit of retribution, 
or of benevolence, or of simple self-defence,—whether we are to regard them as 
patients to be cured, or as victims to be rescued, or as enemies to be suppressed, 
—whether punishment is to be proportional to the offence, or to the circum- 
stances of the offender, or the object of deterring others,—What system of pris- 
on discipline is best, out of so many recommended—whether gaols should be 
made self-supporting in spite of economic science, whether they can be made 
such, and whether economic science really forbids them to be made such— 
in what manner to deal with juvenile criminals, in what manner with the peni- 
tent, in what manner with the hardened—how are we to secure to the prisoner 
on his release at least a chance of abandoning his guilty career and entering on an 
honest course of life—Whether to protect him against the necessity of relapse 


* This same situation has frequently been noted today also. See, e.g., E. D. Mona- 
chesi, ‘“Trends in Criminological Research in Italy,’’ American Sociological Review, Vol. 
I (June, 1936). ‘“The fervent pre-occupation of the modern Italian criminologist with 
the biology of crime may be explained in part by the fact that the majority of them are 
doctors of medicine.”” N. Cantor, in ‘‘Recent Tendencies in Criminological Research 
in Germany,” ibid., notes the same thing in Germany. 
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by throwing as thick a veil as we can over his unhappy antecedents, or to pro- 
tect society against the probability of his relapse by keeping him constantly 
under surveillance—in what manner we are to prevent our respect for indi- 
vidual liberty from interfering with the measures which the safety of the com- 
munity requires—in what mode we are to provide for the health, cleanliness, 
the safe custody, and the reformation of the criminal, without rendering his 
condition more comfortable than that of the honest hard working, independent 
labourer,—how to dispose of the thousands whom we used to transport, and 
the thousands whom we are still annually liberating and remanding back to 
the alternatives of destitution or of crime—how, in fine, we are to dispose of 
existing criminals, and how to cut off or diminish the supply of them in the 
future?—These are some of the urgent questions to which we have to devise 
a prompt, a satisfactory, and a practical reply.” 


The failure to find solutions to these problems no doubt prepared the 
way for a new approach. 

The progress of science is often portrayed as a majestic and in- 
evitable evolution of ideas in a logical sequence of successively closer 
approximations to the truth. We have shown that this conception 
does not apply to criminology wherein myth and fashion and social 
conditions have often exercised an influence quite unrelated to the 
soundness of theories or to the implications of accumulated evidence. 
One of the sources of protection against invasion by fads, and against 
these extra theoretical influences, of which criminology of today has 
not availed itself, is a sound appreciation of its own past. 
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In his Man, the Unknown] Alexis Carrel once more repeats the 
oft repeated statement that ntodern civilization tends to breed down 
the race. As he expresses it: 

Modern civilization, with the help of hygiene, comfort, good food, soft living, 
hospitals, physicians, and nurses, haS\kept alive many human beings of poor 
quality. These weaklings and their descéxdants contribute, in a large measure, 
to the enfeeblement of the white races. should perhaps renounce this arti- 
ficial form of health and exclusively pursue \natural health, which results from 


the excellence of the adaptive functions anf from the inherent resistance to 
disease. 


There is perhaps more to be said forjthe final sentence of this quo- 
tation than for the first two sentences. /If we can by research promote 
better adaptation of human beings tg their environment, as well as 
build up natural immunity to diseasfs, we shall have accomplished 
much. But the theory that modern science and medicine tend to 
breed a race of weaklings merits further examination. 

The statement tends more and more to be one of those ominous 
pronouncements considered practically platitudinous, which people 
make upon the assumption that of course everybody knows and ad- 
mits they are true. It is characteristic of such statements, however, 
that they seldom prove to be as true as they seem superficially, if 
they but be subjected to a little minute study. 

The assumption is, of course, that human beings inherit such-and- 
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such qualities and characteristics and that, since modern science 
protects the weak from early extinction, it produces a race of weak- 
lings because they inherit the bad qualities of their weak progenitors. 
Then what is heredity? We should first ask that. 

During the 1923-24 Mayo lectures on heredity Professor Clarence 
Erwin McClung said: 

In the effort to clarify my understanding of the meaning of heredity, I 
looked up the definitions presented by different writers and was greatly aston- 
ished at the marked diversity exposed. Space will not permit a repetition of 
these definitions, but the varied conceptions entertained may be indicated by 
saying that heredity is conceived by different biologists to be a relation, act, 
fact, process, property, material, organization, rule, resemblance, or link. 

Professor McClung dared not undertake more extensive research 
for fear of being more greatly perplbxed than he already was. But 
even to the uninitiated it is apparent that a thing cannot be at once 
a process, a material, a property, and a relation. A few definitions 
might be quoted just to give a faint idea of diversity. Heredity is: 


An innate capacity of the organism to develop ancestral traits 

An organic resemblance based on descent 

A tendency of offspring to develop certain parental characteristics 

An organic or genetic relationship between successive generations 

A transference of similar characteristics from one generation of organisms to 
another via the germ cells 

A law accounting for a change in type between parent and offspring 

Progression from a racial toward a parental type 

Transference to offspring of the qualities of parents 

A given character of a given space-time part of a given individual standing in a 
three-termed relation to factors immanent in Nes individual and to its 
environment 


Anyone will be ready to admit that that last definition is certainly 
‘“‘a honey,” but no reader need get excited over these definitions as 
they are merely given to indicate diversity of opinion among the 
specialists in the field. Obviously, if heredity cannot be defined, it is 
a little early to conclude that the human race is being bred either up 
or down the scale of perfection. 

Here is a one-eyed fish. It developed one eye at the top of its 
head instead of the usual two, one on each side, when grown in 
water of an abnormal salt content, i.e., different from seawater. A 
biologist looks at it and says: 
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It is agreed that the result shows that these genetic factors possessed the 
potentiality of producing the abnormal development observed under experi- 
mental conditions, but this does not alter the fact that the special abnormality 
was determined by the experimental condition. 


What does that (probably) mean? The biologist means that the 
fish had in it all the time some suppressed (or recessive) genes—the 
particles that convey inheritance—which would enable it to sprout 
one eye on top of its head when it got in water of abnormal salt con- 
tent. But he also apparently means that the abnormal salt content 
of the water itself, alone and unaided, determined the special ab- 
normality—the one eye! 

Translated into everyday English, this is what the prominent 
biologist quoted was saying. If experts are so confused, how can 
mere laymen expect to know anything at all, and how can anyone 
talk glibly about the breeding-up or breaking-down of the human 
race? 

Speaking of the genes, the postulated particles supposed to carry 
inheritance, Dr. Charles W. Knox, of the Department of Agriculture, 
tells us they occur like beans in a pod, and the pod is the chromo- 
some—made up of chains of genes. The foundation of genetics is the 
gene. The gene may be defined as the inherent or undeveloped char- 
acter of the individual. It is the forerunner of a particular character, 
much in the way that the bean seed is the forerunner of the bean 
plant. 

Each chromosome has its particular set of genes and is the carrier 
of them. This, again, is like the string or lima bean pod carrying the 
separate seeds which grow into plants. The difference is that the 
chromosome is microscopic in size and the gene is ultramicroscopic; 
you cannot see the gene even with the most powerful microscope, and 
it is just hoped that this carrier of inheritance is there. 

These genes are conveyed by the germ plasm during mating. If 
a plant or animal breeder wants to convey some new and desirable 
character from one variety to another, he gets that character wher- 
ever he can find it, even if it may be available only in a variety lack- 
ing all other desirable characteristics, which is often the case. Many 
plant varieties carefully cultivated by plant breeders have little com- 
mercial value, but they carry valuable characters in their genes. 

Here are four thousand varieties of barley, none of which looks 
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very promising. But in and among them are characters that may 
become of supreme importance some day should certain new barley 
diseases menace. For the resistance of one of these varieties to that 
disease may be bred into some commercially valuable barley variety 
and save it from destruction. The barleys are kept alive by growing 
them every few years just to keep the seed viable in case they are 
ever needed. | 

This gives a rough idea of the mechanism of inheritance as it is 
understood by plant and animal breeders. They take chance good 
qualities wherever they find them, regardless of the undesirable gen- 
eral character the plants otherwise may have. These good qualities 
are herded around like sheep and bred into varieties that are in gen- 
eral excellent but lack just one characteristic to be nearly ideal. 

In 1930 the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture hesitating- 
ly suggested that such methods might soon be used to breed tender 
beefsteaks. For you cannot tell by an animal’s hide and general ap- 
pearance what sort of steak it will yield. Animals from the same lot, 
fed exactly the same, may give very different quality meat. Steers 
that grade the same when alive may yield meat of strikingly differ- 
ent quality. 

However, when guinea pigs are inbred for thirty generations or so, 
they line up into very distinct families. Animals in these separate 
families have identical muscle and tissue structure even when ex- 
amined under the microscope. They are characteristically dissimilar 
from animals of other families. 

Animals in the same family are closely similar if not identical in 
rate of growth, size, frequency of reproduction, vigor of litters, lon- 
gevity, and resistance to disease. With this deportment of guinea 
pigs as a working hypothesis, it was hinted that, in time, beef lines 
or families might be bred with characteristically palatable meat. 
This would mark a considerable advance, viewed humanly, if not 
from the bovine standpoint, which, to say the least, would be 
prejudiced. 

So much for plants and animals where the problem is quite differ- 
ent from that of human beings." The effort is, generally, to make the 


* The Yearbook of Agriculture for 1936 is a prolonged and exhaustive report on the 
pursuit of pure germ plasm and the laws of genetics in a variety of animals and plants of 
economic importance. The fragmentary nature of our knowledge of heredity is made 
very plain in this valuable, documented symposium of a thousand pages. 
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plant or animal a better economic and nutritional asset to human 
beings. This is done by tracing out the genes that appear to control 
specific characters and then redealing them so that a certain variety 
in the end possesses maximum excellence. 

In human beings, of course, certain things are obviously inherited 
—such as extra fingers, the color of the eyes, color blindness, bald- 
ness, and susceptibility to certain diseases. Contrary to ordinary 
opinion, it appears fairly certain that cancer is inherited, however 
disagreeable the inheritance. Many physicians and even some publi- 
cations of societies for the control of cancer would deny this, but it 
appears to be true. 

On the other hand, it is commonly thought that alcoholics have 
inferior children and that chronic alcoholism is a factor tending to 
breed down the race. Careful investigation indicates, however, that 
this assumption is untrue. In experimental animals it appears mere- 
ly that inferior germ cells are killed off by alcohol before birth, the 
progeny actually born being perhaps a little superior to the average. 

A German investigation carried out among human beings in 1933 
indicated that in height, weight, chest girth, constitutional qualities, 
and performance in the sixty-meter dash the children of alcoholics 
performed quite as well as those of non-alcoholics. As a matter of 
fact, the former were usually better developed than the latter, and 
it was concluded that the parental consumption of alcohol had no 
bad influence upon inheritance. Not even very heavy drinkers who 
were under treatment in sanitoriums had transmitted bad hereditary 
tendencies to their children. . 

Another thing we often hear is that intelligence is being bred out 
of the race because the educated classes have so few children and 
those less educated, or totally uneducated, so many. This reasoning 
assumes, of course, that the educated classes are, per se, somehow 
definitely superior. That assumption is unproved. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that the present educated classes arose original- 
ly from the illiterates—as did we all, for that matter. 

Not long ago Binet tests were made of twelve hundred Glasgow 
children between the ages of three and fourteen, and these were cor- 
related with family size. The result showed a distinct tendency for 
dull children to come from larger families—the children having been 
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divided into bright, average, and dull groups. The birth-rate in the 
dull group was about 50 per cent higher than that in the bright. 

But, and this should be remembered, fatalities were far more nu- 
merous among the dull than among the bright children. If it is as- 
sumed, as is usual, that parental intelligence is reflected in the child, 
the conclusion would follow that dull parents do have more children 
than do bright parents. The problem is of the highest importance. 

Do the brightest families always have the least children? Many 
factors remained undetermined. What proportion of children in each 
of the three groups survived to found families of their own? Answer 
unknown. To what extent do the brights marry as compared with 
the dulls, and how well does the dull fertility hold up after several 
generations? Answer unknown. 

Most of all, what do we mean by “dull”? Or, to put it another 
way, in precisely what sense are the “bright” or the merely educated 
individuals superior? Is it definitely established that a liberal edu- 
cation promotes general superiority? We talk so glibly of so many 
things about which we know such a little. Possibly we should each 
merely like to see more people of our own type appear! 

There are, of course, certain people that practically all experts 
would classify as “defective,” though we can argue over the defini- 
tion of the adjective. It can at least be said that these people adapt 
poorly to their present environment however successful they might 
be in other and totally different surroundings, for the accepted social 
pattern very largely determines the status of the individual. Suppose 
we desired to breed them out of the race. How could it be done? 

Perhaps the most effective segregation or sterilization would re- 
duce the number of defectives one-half in a single generation, as one 
biologist has declared, but Professor H. S. Jennings sees no reason- 
able ground for such optimism. Assume that the feeble-minded make 
up about one-third of 1 per cent of our population. That means that 
10 per cent of our population bear defective genes. 

Each of these people would have at least one defective gene. In 
a population of fifty million we may assume that forty-five million 
have no defective genes at all, yet five million of the normal-minded 
people are doubtless carriers of feeble-mindedness, without them- 
selves being mentally impaired, in addition to the hundred thousand 
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of such a population that are usually definitely feeble-minded. Only 
if we could prevent these last two groups from breeding would some- 
thing be accomplished. 

But just that cannot be done because there is no known way to 
recognize a defective gene in a carrier until it is bred into progeny 
and causes a defect. Those superior bright or educated people men- 
tioned above are often innocent carriers of gross mental defects. 
Breeding could be prevented among the definitely feeble-minded, but 
that would do nothing to reduce the reservoir of five million bright 
or normal carriers. 

It has been computed that, if a character governed by the rules 
of heredity as known among plants and animals affected one per 
thousand of our population, and if we attempted its elimination by 
preventing the propagation of those possessing the two defective 
genes required (one in each parent) to produce it in the children, it 
would require sixty-eight generations, or from two to three thousand 
years, to get rid of it. Hence, while eugenics might produce a defi- 
nite, it could not produce a startling effect, and the same reasoning 
holds for the breeding-down of our race. 

Of course, we shall soon be able to approach the matter by another 
route. In the old days, when Frederick the Great wanted a regiment 
of oversize grenadiers, he sent his recruiting sergeants all over Eu- 
rope to coax or kidnap six-footers into joining up. Future Fredericks, 
however, should be able to breed six-footers as desired by feeding 
infants properly adjusted doses of glandular extracts. The question 
would then only remain whether excess stature constituted su- 
periority. 

But what have we found out? Since it proved impossible for biolo- 
gists themselves to define heredity, we gave that up as a bad job and 
tried to describe it as an operating mechanism, using genes and 
chromosomes. The genes, we discovered, carried the specific quali- 
ties from parents to offspring. Plant and animal breeders tried to 
associate certain qualities with certain genes and then to herd the 
genes into new and better varieties. 

A variety of corn might be of no commercial value at all, yet it 
might entirely resist some destructive corn disease. It was therefore 
crossed with commercially valuable but disease-susceptible varieties 
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in order to impart disease resistance to them. In breeding plants and 
animals man merely tries to bring them nearer to his heart’s desire 
without paying any attention at all to their own desires, if any. 

When it came to human beings, we discovered that perfectly de- 
cent, respectable, normal-minded, educated, and intelligent people 
often secretly carried around hidden (or recessive) genes which were 
destined to render their offspring defective. There was no way to 
tell where these secret genes were because they did not manifest 
themselves as bad qualities in the carrier generation. Hence it is all 
but impossible to eradicate them from a population by any sort of 
segregation or sterilization process. 

We know too little, therefore, to breed the race up. The so-called 
“‘science’’ of eugenics is, as yet, largely hypothetical. By analogy we 
know very little about how to breed the race down, because too 
many factors remain uncontrolled. Hence biologists do not know 
enough to state positively that modern science and medicine tend 
to produce a race of weaklings. 

Even the anti-eugenic effects of war and of disease have been 


exaggerated. Although war does, in a sense, tend to kill off our finest. 


men, it leaves (except, it seems, in Spain) the genes required to pro- 
duce such men intact in the female; hence this oversight counteracts 
the disastrous effects of war upon inheritance. 

Matrimonial selection, in so far as the civilized male is concerned, 
is generally on an excellent biological basis. For man looks for hips, 
thighs, breasts, and a type of pelvis that mark the selected female 
as the best mother-type. Men also select their mates on a basis of 
beauty and perfection of form in so far as this is possible. 

We turn to disease. It has been said that malaria extirpated an- 
cient Greek genius. We have been told that if Sir Ronald Ross could 
have stepped in centuries ago he might have saved Greece many po- 
tential Platos and Aristotles she sacrificed to malaria. It is quite as 
likely that protection against malaria would have produced more 
Greek geniuses, as that it would have produced a race of feeble- 
minded weaklings. 

It might be possible to establish a race invulnerable to disease. 
Yet ill health and disease do not always argue poor physical stock 
per se. Men with clubfoot, heart disease, cancer, nervous trouble, 
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etc., often produce excellent progeny. History is filled with stories 
of ailing personalities who made good. 

One investigator discovered a long list of distinguished men and 
women who sprang from forty-four families with a bad history of 
nervous and mental disease. The Zeroes, Kallikaks, Jukes, and 
Nams are exceptional cases; they were most likely nurtured in decay 
under hostile environmental conditions. It is impossible to tell bad 
stock merely by looking it over. 

The points of a good citizen are far more difficult to recognize and 
to breed in than are those of a wheat variety, a puppy, or a calf. 
Much of the most wretched slum stock taken into all armies during 
the World War turned out, under better environmental conditions, 
not only to be physically robust and to have marked endurance but 
to be alert mentally and supremely courageous—the stuff of heroes. 

It is unfair to assert that the end result of applying modern science 
and medicine has been diseugenic. We do not know that a race of 
weaklings is being bred by modern sanitation, hygiene, and preven- 
tive medicine. It is far better for us to know the limitations of our 
knowledge than for us to imagine we know so many things that are 
either not so at all or else remain unproved. 


Hrtiwoop, Farts Cuurcg, VA. 


COMMENT 


1. Mr. Harding’s breezy broadside against an inadequately formulated, and 
hence exaggerated and misunderstood, generalization (“modern civilization 
tends to breed down the race’’) unfortunately is not free from similar errors and 
hence “proves” too much. There is not the hopeless confusion on the funda- 
mental facts of heredity that his quotation of definitions seems to imply. Those 
familiar with modern ideas on the nature of matter and of energy see no fatal 
discrepancy even between heredity as ‘materials’ and as “processes,”’ though 
they deplore lack of precision in expression. But precision in expression of ideas 
is one of the golden rules very difficult for all of us to follow all of the time. 
Such inaccuracies are frequently ironed out by their relation to the entire book 
or report and are unduly magnified when quoted out of their context. “‘Experts”’ 
are not confused on the fundamentals of heredity even as regards the chromo- 
somes and genes. The familiar argument that, because we cannot as yet ac- 
tually see the genes in the chromosomes, biologists can only “hope that they 
are there,” is pure moonshine to those who can follow scientific evidence. 
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“Experts” are still uncertain as to the detailed causal relations in many of the 
hereditary processes, and they have so far been more successful in experimen- 
tally degrading heredity potentialities than in producing apparent improve- 
ments, except by selective breeding, which is merely providing the conditions 
for development of factors already there. And there is still much uncertainty 
as to primary hereditary factors in many of the deficiencies or diseases of the 
human species. But that gives the thoughtful no occasion to exult when the 
less thoughtful throw out the baby along with the wash water. 

2. Mr. Harding’s main thesis that, because of the gaps in our knowledge of 
heredity, the role of modern civilization (science, medicine, and the social 
conscience) in social deterioration is so uncertain as to render a scientifically 
valid program of eugenics essentially impossible or futile calls for closer scrutiny. 
I have no quarrel with many of Mr. Harding’s strictures on current loose 
verbalism in this field. And let us, gently but firmly, usher the “Jukes” and the 
“Kallikak”’ families off the stage. They “prove”’ entirely too much on the role 
of heredity in crime and delinquency. To the extent that temperament and 
subnormal mentality are determined by heredity, the latter must share, with 
environment, the indictment of these antisocial acts. 

I think no one can question the fact that modern medicine and the growing 
social conscience (including humane consideration for the yet unborn) keep 
alive millions of humans, who, without these factors, would not only speedily 
pass from the arena but would have few descendants, as many of them would 
die young. Some of these are weak through heredity, others through the ac- 
cidents of disease. The actual proportion of these two groups is not known, but 
their total number is considerable. They are not an element of strength in any 
society with which I am acquainted. If the more fortunate can still carry this 
burden without too serious impediment, it does not follow that this will be so 
forever. ‘Breeding down’’ can have only one meaning in human society today; 
namely, a greater proportion of subnormal individuals. 

No sane person will, for this or any other reason, propose a moratorium 
either on medicine or on the cultivation of social conscience. I think science and 
reason point the way out. A eugenics program, pruned of all utopian dreams 
and every vestige of wishful thinking, is still worth while. Sterilization of all 
who are mentally defective through heredity is not to be decried because it 
eliminates only about ro per cent of these unfortunates. Considering that five 
hundred thousand years elapsed between the “Peking man”’ and Einstein, only 
mental myopia can make one look with indifference on a eugenics program re- 
quiring three thousand years to reach its goal. The prophets of speed or despair, 
of all or nothing, seem too numerous and too vocal in our land. That is not the 
story of man. But I presume that, in the end, we cannot, even if we would, 
prevent the impact of understanding and reason in human evolution. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, THE FAMILY, AND THE 
COURT IN THE SOVIET UNION 


NATHAN BERMAN 


ABSTRACT 

In 1935 the Soviet government brought about a drastic reorganization in the han- 
dling of the young offender. These involved the abandonment of the juvenile courts 
(commission), stricter legal approach to the delinquent and his parents, and the demand 
upon local Soviets, communist organizations, trade unions, and children’s workers of 
all sorts to “tighten up” ip the drive against homelessness and delinquency among 
children. No more is the deiinquent regarded as a victim of social conditions, for gen- 
eral progress has removed those contributing factors. Responsibility for the delinquent 
is now placed upon the failure of the adults to meet his needs. 

The year 1935 witnessed significant changes in the policy of the 
Soviet Union toward juvenile delinquency. The governmental de- 
crees affecting the problem mark a turning point in the Bolsheviks’ 
approach not only to the youthful offender but also to the parents, 
to the family, to the school, and to other public institutions. These 
measures definitely indicate a reorientation in the social philosophy 
of the Soviets. 

On April 8, 1935, the full text of an official decree, entitled “Re- 
garding Measures To Combat Crime among Juveniles,”’ was widely 
publicized all over the Soviet Union. This decree, commonly referred 
to as “the Act of April 7,” contained only two brief provisions: (1) 
that all juveniles twelve years of age and older apprehended stealing, 
committing violence, inflicting bodily harm, committing murder, be 
brought before the criminal courts where the proper punishment 
may be applied to them and (2) that adults found guilty of having 
encouraged juveniles to commit offenses, or actually driving them to 
perform criminal acts, or to indulge in speculation,’ prostitution, or 
begging, be sentenced to no less than five years imprisonment.” 

This was followed a few weeks later by a second set of decrees, 
more comprehensive than those of April 7 and supplementary to 
them. Some of the articles contained therein provided for (1) the 
improvement and extension of institutions for homeless children, 


* “Speculation” in Soviet law means illicit trade or hoarding for rise in price. 
? Pravda (organ of the Communist party of the Soviet Union), April 8, 1935. 
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(2) more effective steps against hooliganism and general petty viola- 
tions by juveniles, (3) setting up neighborhood recreational facilities 
in co-operation with tenants’ committees, (4) the assignment by the 
Communist party, Communist youth organization, and the trade 
unions of some of their best equipped members to assist in work with 
juvenile delinquents, and (5) further increasing parental responsibili- 
ties for the conduct and welfare of their offspring. It also contained 
a brief but telling sentence which provided for the abolition of the 
juvenile commissions, the Soviet juvenile courts.’ 

The questions that naturally arise in connection with the above 
laws are: Why were these steps deemed necessary, and why were 
they introduced just at this time? Some understanding of the entire 
Soviet juvenile delinquency problem seems indispensable before 
these questions can be adequately answered. 

Juvenile delinquency had been constantly rising in old Russia.‘ 
It continued to increase during the country’s trying years of civil 
war and during the intervention period, reaching an unprecedented 
peak during the famine year of 1921, at which time there were about 
75,000 juvenile delinquents in the Russian unit of the Soviet Union 
alone.’ From 1922 on, juvenile delinquency declined practically 
without interruption until 1929.6 By 1930, just when the five-year 
plan got under way, delinquency once more began to rise, its up- 
ward trend continuing until 1935.7 Juvenile delinquents (up to 16— 
17 years of age) who came to the attention of the Moscow juvenile 
commissions numbered in round figures: 1920, 9,000; 1921, 11,500} 
1922, 7,000; 1923, 6,000; and 1924, 5,500.* In Soviet Russia, between 
1924 and 1928, inclusive, they numbered (again in round figures) : 
1924, 30,200; 1925, 29,000; 1926, 32,500; 1927, 28,000; and 1928, 

3 Collection of Laws and Decrees of the Workers and Farmers Government of the USSR, 
No. 32, Part I (June 20, 1935), pp. 473-77; also Pravda, June 1, 1935. 

4N. N. Hernett (Gernet), Crime Abroad and in the USSR (Moscow, 1931), Pp. 9°, 
103. 

5N.N. Kufaev, Juvenile Delinquents (Moscow, 1925), p. 113. 

6 Hernett, of. cit., p. 107. 

7 Averbach and Bulitov, The Act of April 7th and the Struggle with Crime among the 


Young (a manuscript prepared for publication by the Institute for Criminal Research, 
at the Attorney-General of the RSFSR and the Supreme Court of the USSR, 1935). 


8 Hernett, op. cit., p. 103. 
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21,600. For the years 1931-34, inclusive, only percentages were ob- 
tained. Taking 1931 as a hundred, juvenile delinquency shows the 
following trend: 1931, 100 per cent; 1932, 128 per cent; 1933, 165 per 
cent; and 1934, 185 per cent." 

The foregoing figures are presented for the trend they suggest. 
The most important fact is that, while, according to authorities, 
juvenile delinquency during the years of the plans never assumed 
the proportions of the problem a decade earlier, increased industrial 
activity and improved economic and social conditions did not result 
in a further decrease of the problem. Not only did delinquency per- 
sist in the Soviet Union during that period, but the offenses too re- 
mained essentially the same: Speculation and stealing were the 
major causes for which juveniles were arrested in the Soviet Union 
in the twenties;" offenses against property constituted the largest 
single delinquency committed by the young in the thirties.” 

Where a distinction—and a very significant one— does exist is in 
the socio-economic background of the Soviet youthful offender. The 
juvenile delinquents of the early and middle twenties were pre- 
dominantly orphaned," homeless, and illiterate youths.'* Not so the 
young offenders of the thirties. These were no more the bezprizornie 
(homeless children) of the period of turmoil, famine, and depression, 
but the beznadzornie (neglected children) of the era of economic up- 
building and expansion. Available data indicate that the juvenile 
delinquents of the recent years have been those whose parents are 
living, who have been living at home, and who had been attending 
school either at the time of arrest or shortly before that.** Thus the 
youths of both decades reflect the economic and social conditions of 
their time. 

The emergence of the new type of antisocial youth at the time 
when conditions were constantly improving in the Soviet Union is 


9 Ibid., p. 103. These do not include arrests for misbehavior. 


%¢ Averbach and Bulitov, op. cit., p. 8. The percentages are for boys only. The per- 
centage rise for girls is even higher, the explanation being that there were fewer in- 
stitutions for the care of problem girls than there were for boys. 


™ Kufaev, op. cit., p. 135. ™ Averbach and Bulitov, op. cit., p. 20. 
13 Maro (N. N. Levitiana), Homeless Children (Moscow, 1929), p. 91. 

™ Kufaev, op. cit., p. 242. 

8 Child Protection, No. 5 (Moscow, 1931), pp. 28-29. 
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undoubtedly symptomatic of some failings in the social life of the 
country. But how is the persistence and increase of juvenile delin- 
quency to be explained in the light of the Bolshevik philosophy 
which holds that “child crime, like that of adult, in its origin and 
development, is the direct product of the structure of the capitalist 
society’’?” 

Long before the new juvenile delinquency decrees were pro- 
nounced, various Soviet criminologists expressed concern over the 
new type of delinquent and the conditions responsible for his ex- 
istence. In 1931 one author stated that “the neglected care of our 
children at the present time is no less an evil than homelessness ever 
was.”"7 Another writer indicated that juvenile delinquents passing 
through the juvenile courts at the time were primarily the victims of 
inadequate and undesirable home life.™® 

A study of Soviet statistics, judicial and child-care journals, con- 
versations with judges and child welfare workers, and observation of 
the Moscow children’s court in action revealed that the majority of 
the juvenile delinquents might be roughly grouped as follows: 

1. Children of antisocial and misfit parents. These parents are 
regarded by the Bolsheviks as “leftovers” from the dark past, unin- 
fluenced by the new social life. It is partly against such individuals 
that the “Act of April 7,” carrying the penalty of years of im- 
prisonment is directed. 

In the case of the Popovs both parents were tried on the charge of encourag- 
ing their fourteen-year-old girl to engage in petty stealing. The Popovs, the 
testimony revealed, were urbanized, unskilled, semi-illiterate workers. Both 
were employed irregularly but drank constantly. The family of seven persons 


lived in one room, where the parents entertained underworld elements, drinking 
with them and occasionally ‘“‘jack rolling” them. 


2. Victims of parental indifference. These are cases where parents 
neglect their parental duties, at the expense of the health and well- 
being of the children. Under the new law such parents are subject 
to fine, removal of the children from their custody, or both. 


The social history of the Trapkovs was a familiar one: peasant stock, illiter- 
ate, addicted to vodka, no skill or trade, no party or trade-union affiliation. The 


%6 The Great Soviet Encyclopedia (Moscow, 1931), X XI, 599. 
11 Child Protection, No. 1 (Moscow, 1931), p. 13. 
18 Tbid., Nos. 7-8 (1932), p. 21. 
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work record was a broken chain with many links missing. The couple, it was 
revealed, actually drank up everything removable: beds, beddings, wearing ap- 
parel, and the difference between a large, light room and the small, dingy one 
which they occupied at the time. The man had no defense to offer; the woman 
claimed that she took “‘a nip’’ to please her husband and to keep peace in the 
family. For a long time the children fought heroically against all these odds— 
went begging, suffered hunger, but kept up with school—until they began to 
break, and the neighbors stepped in and brought suit against the parents. 


3. The young victims of the five-year plan. These are children 
whose parents are often “shock brigaders” during the day and “so- 
cial workers” in the evening. While these parents are engaged in 
raising and improving the economic and social life of the country, 
their children, in the absence of adequate community facilities and 
supervision, are often left without proper guidance and care. And 
as is frequently the case, the street steps in where parents and re- 
sponsible authorities leave off. 

Joseph, age thirteen, is on trial for a series of burglaries which he committed 
as a member of a neighborhood gang. He is a well behaved boy and a good 
pupil in school. He is an only son. His parents are members of the Communist 
party and active in social life. The father is a manager of a big factory, the 
mother a physician in a clinic. Their tasks absorbed most of their time and 
energy. Joseph was left pretty much to himself. Great was their surprise to 
learn of their boy’s delinquency. At the trial the mother was indignant; she 
asked that her “ungrateful son” be sent away to an institution “where he may 
learn his lesson.’’ The judge apparently thought otherwise, and so she invited 
the mother into her chambers for a consultation. The result was as follows: 
charge, burglary; finding, guilty; sentence, one year under the supervision of the 
mother-physician who was prevailed upon to take one year off her clinic duties 
to devote it to her child. 


Inadequate home life is only one link in the chain of factors con- 
tributing to delinquency. Malfunctioning schools, poorly equipped 
and understaffed children’s institutions, and ineffectual legal ma- 
chinery were all found to have been responsible for the situation, 
and therefore to deserve condemnation. 

Children’s institutions were found to suffer from inadequate per- 
sonnel and from the wrong approach to their wards.’ Two criticisms 

%N. H. Ozeretski, Problem Children (Moscow, 1932), p. 210. In analyzing the 
situation in juvenile correctional institutions, the author stressed that the way to re- 


duce the problem in those institutions is not by strengthening the guard, but by remov- 
ing it. This type of approach has been widely adopted in the Soviet Union since then. 
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leveled against the schools were their readiness to expel difficult pu- 
pils, and their failure toprovide after-school activitiesforalarge num- 
ber of unsupervised pupils. There were numerous instances on record 
of students who, upon expulsion, were drawn into an antisocial neigh- 
borhood gang which terrorized both teachers and pupils and created 
general havoc around the very school from which they were expelled. 

But it was the juvenile commissions which suffered the brunt of 
society’s failure successfully to cope with the problem of the youth- 
ful offender. These “commissions for the affairs of juveniles,” set 
up in January, 1918, soon after the October revolution, had been 
considered, inside as well as outside the Soviet Union, the last word 
in the legal approach to minors. They were composed of standing 
committees of three—a jurist, a physician, and a pedagogue—with 
an auxiliary body from representatives of political, youth, labor, and 
child-care organizations. Within their jurisdiction came all juve- 
niles up to seventeen years of age, regardless of their offenses. The 
function of the commissions was both to treat and prevent juvenile 
delinquency. The treatment was to be essentially of a medicopedo- 
gogical nature, and excluded aspects of punishment.”® The preven- 
tion of delinquency was to be achieved by means of a co-ordination 
of the auxiliary groups in a campaign against antisocial tendencies 
among the young. This also involved the setting up and utilization 
of already existing community facilities which would aid in the so- 
cialization of youth. The commissions, in short, were to be the hub 
around which the entire program of child problem work was to 
revolve. 

That was what the commissions were expected to accomplish. 
Whatever their achievements had been in the past, recently they 
were regarded as having fallen short of their objectives. The com- 
missions failed, according to their critics, because they were struc- 
turally unequipped and functionally circumscribed by law to operate 
effectively. They were finally put out of existence in the spring of 
1935- 

2° A law passed in 1920 empowered the commissions to transfer to the people’s 
courts all delinquents over fourteen years of age who did not appear to be benefiting by 


the medicopedogogice1 treatment applied to them. Data indicate that the commissions 
rarely resorted to that law. 
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When the decrees affecting juvenile delinquency were made pub- 
lic, there was considerable speculation among certain foreign observ- 
ers as to the underlying cause for their enactment. Newspaper 
releases in the United States carried stories of alleged juvenile execu- 
tions and of the general “cracking down” upon the young offender 
in the Soviet Union. Those accounts had the definite implication of 
reaction and retreat in the realm of Soviet penology. It is interesting 
to compare the above interpretation with the Soviet version explain- 
ing these changes. 

In introducing the decrees of May 31, the government prefaced 
them with the following comments: 

With improved material and cultural conditions of the masses in the cities 
and in the country, and with the government providing huge sums for the 
maintenance of children’s institutions, the existence of the juvenile delinquency 
problem could be explained only in terms of the poor work of local Soviets, 
Party organs, Communist Youth organizations, trade unions, and the absence 
of active participation of Soviet pubic opinion in the solution of this problem." 


The tone of the press was even more specific. An editorial in the 
Pravda accompanying the publication of “the Act of April 7” con- 
tained a scathing criticism and a frank warning. It criticized the 
“neutrality” of parents, officials, and institutions to the needs and 
problems of the Soviet youth. Shaking a warning finger, it under- 
scored that upon “reading this new law, each father, each mother, 
each educator, will seriously meditate and carefully review his atti- 
tude toward children. You cannot fool around with the law.’’” 

Pravda’s editorial comments accompanying the decrees of May 31 
were even more pointed. It pointed out that the intensified cam- 
paign to eliminate juvenile delinquency and homelessness among 
children was part of the drive to eradicate the last vestiges of capi- 
talism in the Soviet Union. The elimination of the youthful offender 
could be accomplished only in a socialist country because of the 
social equality and economic opportunities that exist there. The 
persistence of antisocial tendencies among Soviet youth, the news- 
paper reasoned, had been due to general indifference and laxity. 
But this state of affairs can and must be remedied. Let no one fool 


% Collection of Laws and Decrees, etc., op. cit., pp. 473-74. 
# Pravda, April 8, 1935. 
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himself, the Communist party organ warned, that this is “just an- 
other campaign”’ and let it go at that. This time it is a fight to the 
finish with everybody expected to do his bit.?3 

The organ of the commissariat of justice placed special emphasis 
on the practical side of the problem. The task of the judiciary work- 
ers, the editorial emphasized, should involve closer scrutiny of the 
job, greater co-operation with child treatment agencies, and above 
all special attention to the problems and needs of each individual 
child as he appears before the court.”4 

Since the new decrees went into effect, special branches of the 
general courts have been handling offenders twelve years of age and 
over. Theoretically these courts may regard juvenile offenders on 
the same level as adults, but personal observation of these courts in 
action indicates that they assume an individual approach. Each 
juvenile offender is treated, not in accordance with his offense, but 
with the degree of his “social neglect.” Of the numerous cases which 
the author witnessed in the Moscow court, there was not a single 
instance of the application of the full letter of the law to a juvenile. 
In the case of adults, however, where such people were found guilty | 
of contributing to the delinquency of minors (their own children or 
those of others), the court’s attitude was often unbending, punishing 
these offenders with years of imprisonment, as provided by law. 

The function of the Soviet courts seems to extend beyond passing 
on the question of guilt or innocence. The courts also tend to reach 
out into the community by way of educating the public in delin- 
quency and crime prevention. In a case where neighbors testified 
against chronic parental neglect of the defendants, the judge as- 
sailed the very witnesses for not having taken action sooner, before 
the complete breakdown took place. “Why, this was just the case 
for the Comradely Court?’ to consider!” 

The Bolsheviks are viewing delinquency and crime as being closely 
tied up with the socio-economic problems of the community. It is 
therefore to be expected that their recent reorientation in the field 


33 Ibid., June 1, 1935. 
24 Soviet Justice, No. 18 (June, 1935), pp. 12-13. 


2s “Comradely courts” are widely existing committees of tenants who pass on vari- 
ous aspects pertaining to the welfare of a given tenant group. 
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of penology should be a reflection of the evolution of their attitude 
toward the relation of the individual to the family. 

Bolsheviks, in the early years of the Soviet Union, looked upon the 
older generations with considerable mistrust. They had little con- 
fidence in large numbers of parents and perhaps less so in most 
teachers and educators. They had, however, implicit faith in the 
young generation. And so, strategically, they made youth the 
guardian of the adult. Children were “bringing up father,” and 
pupils supervising teachers. This condition existed primarily during 
the years of “military communism” and the period of reconstruction 
following it. In the thirties the revolution had already matured and 
consolidated its gains. The youths of the post-revolutionary days 
had grown into manhood, many of them having by this time already 
become both parents and educators. Of the older generation, too, 
the vast majority had an opportunity to prove their acceptance of 
the new order of things. So gradually parents and teachers once 
more came to assume their traditional responsibilities. As things 
stand at present, both adults and minors have their respective func- 
tions and responsibilities; the government acts as the umpire be- 
tween the two. Unreasonable violation of the proper parent-child 
relationship will result in the state’s prompt interference. Whether 
the state will decide on an admonition or a penalty will depend on 
whether the guilty party is the juvenile or the adult. 

Since the introduction of the new juvenile delinquency policy, 
various measures have been undertaken by the state to foster and 
facilitate Soviet family life. The most important of these measures 
are: (1) the official disapproval of, and the obstacles raised against, 
frequent and light-minded separations; (2) decreeing abortions as 
illegal, except on health grounds; (3) increased aid-to-parents allow- 
ance in cases of families of small income and large number of chil- 
dren; and (4) a steady increase in the number and quality of nur- 
series, kindergartens, and play groups, especially for children of 
working mothers. 

The attitude of the Soviet government toward the family is per- 
haps best expressed in an editorial in the Pravda. The editorial, en- 
titled “Attention to Children and Consideration for Mothers,” reads 
in part: 
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To be a good family man, this is a matter of duty. A poor family man cannot 
be a good Soviet citizen or a socially minded person. ... . In our land no one is 
forced to continue one’s marital status against his will. We thus have no tragic 
divorce trials. But the right to divorce does not mean the right of dissoluteness. 
....A family without children loses its purpose, and childrén require care and 
labor... .. Attention to children and consideration for women-mothers, is a 
distinct trait of our system and of Soviet citizenship.* 


The significance of the Soviets’ new juvenile delinquency policy 
can be best understood in terms of that country’s life and psy- 
chology. 

In the flush of the revolution, the Bolsheviks, acting as the cham- 
pions of “the underdogs,” officially abolished criminal procedure, 
prisons, and courts for juveniles. Taking the place of czarist courts 
were medicopedogogical commissions. But these ultra-progressive 
juvenile courts were prematurely conceived. For, in order to be at 
all effective as treatment and preventive agencies, these commis- 
sions had to have the necessary facilities and proper environment: 
adequate personnel, supporting institutions and clinics, and decent 
socio-economic conditions. During most of their existence, none of _ 
these prerequisites was adequately provided in the Soviet Union. 
By the time the country began to enter the era of “joyous living,” 
the commissions, themselves victims of circumstances, were totally 
discredited. 

From the standpoint of the outside world the present Soviet juve- 
nile court arrangement presents little that is new or progressive; 
from the standpoint of the Soviets themselves the recent reorganiza- 
tion is claimed to yield the best results. In this respect one must 
bear in mind the significance of decrees as instruments of treatment 
in a country like the Soviet Union. There the law is taken more 
seriously than it is in this country. This is because the law is both 
a registration of what the Bolsheviks are doing and an explanation 
for the action which is being taken. 

Another factor to bear in mind is that the Soviet Union is a young, 
energetic country. It is unbound by tradition and spurred on by a 
certain zeal and impatience; rather than revising things that look 
hopelessly complicated, they prefer to institute new apparatus. 


% Pravda, June 26, 1935. 
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An additional point is that juvenile delinquency is often regarded 
as having political implications—as being the work of anti-Soviet 
elements. As such both political leaders as well as child-care workers 
are interested in the problem. There is good reason to believe that 
the former?’ had a good deal to do in the forming of the present more 
stringent juvenile delinquency policy in the Soviet Union. 

The new Soviet approach to the young offender is much too recent 
to permit one to judge it by its results. But even, as many Soviet 
authorities already claim, that the few results fully justify the 
change, it is felt that this program can hardly be applied to situa- 
tions elsewhere, for the mere reason that it is so fundamentally tied 
up with the total life of that country. Important lessons can be 
learned in the sensitivity of the Soviet government to the problem, 
and in its attempt to make treatment and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency the concern and function of society as a whole. 


JewisH SoctaL SERVICE BuREAU OF CHICAGO 


27 Report by the people’s commissar of justice, N. V. Krylenko, to the Second Session 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of the XVI Congress. Translated 
from Jsvestia, February 12, 1936. Referring to the law of April 7, 1935, Krylenko says: 
“You know what occasionally happens to youngsters under the legal age, when they are 
abandoned to their fate by their fathers and their mothers and when they fall under the 
influence of the declassed milieu. Previously under our law juveniles under 16 years of 
age were not subject to criminal prosecution [by the regular courts]. Life has shown 
that a great number of the gravest crimes—murders, criminal attacks, robbery—are 
committed by such juveniles. ... . But whatever the case, whenever we have to deal 
with clearly declassed elements among juveniles, where it would be impossible to do 
anything by purely pedagogical or medico-pedagogical measures, we are forced to raise 
the question of the criminal prosecution of such juveniles.” 


FRENCH SOCIOLOGY—COMTE AND DURKHEIM! 
ROBERT MARJOLIN 


ABSTRACT 


French sociology has had as its chief characteristics since the time of Comte a moral 
concern for social order and a positive-scientific attitude. Durkheim initiated ial- 
ized sociological studies of particular societies, rejecting the idea of an evolutiona 
process in which all societies occupy a given position. Durkheimian sociology, although 
objective and regarding social phenomena as things, is not behavioristic. Nor is it psy- 
chologistic since it insists on the irreducible character of the social. French socio 
has always sought to be a point of view equally applied in all studies of human life. 
Modifications and criticisms of the Durkheimian approach have been made by Tarde, 
Worms, Duprat, and Richard. More strenuous criticisms, on moral and religious 
grounds, are made by various Catholic sociologists. The followers of Le Play are 

rominent here. Since the war the outstanding disciples of Durkheim, Bouglé, Simiand, 

auss, and Halbwachs have concentrated on empirical studies rather than on con- 

ceptual analysis, and the sociological viewpoint has permeated law, economics, psy- 
chology, etc., to a much greater extent than before. 


Sociology appeared in France when thesphere of social relations began 
to be conceived as a reality of the same order as physical reality, resem- 
bling the latter in its freedom from the arbitrary and in its subsumption 
under laws. This emergence of awareness was in turn conditioned by the 
weakening of religious traditions and the rupture of political equilibrium. 
One finds in Auguste Comte at the same time the will both to apply the 
positive method to social theory and to make use of the new science for the 
progress of society and the re-establishment of order. We should not lose 
sight of this element of moral concern. It has been present in all French 
sociologists and explains, if not the conclusions which they have reached, 
at least the passion with which they threw themselves into the new ap- 
proach. 

For Comte the object of sociology is not the study of human societies, 
but of society; for there exists a society embracing all men the constitu- 
ent parts of which evolve in a single direction. So in each group all the 
series of facts move in parallel directions. This synthetic conception of 
sociology is nevertheless intimately linked to the task of reformer which 


* For the preparation of this article we are greatly indebted to the little book, Bilan 
de la sociologie francaise contemporaine, that M. C. Bouglé published in 1935, the article 
on “‘Sociologie”’ that M. M. Mauss wrote for La Science francaise (Paris: Larousse, 
1933), and the chapter that MM. C. Bouglé and R. Aron have prepared for a book (in 
preparation) on L’Enseignment des sciences sociales en France. 

[This article was translated from the French by Alice Price Duncan and Hugh 
Dalziel Duncan.—EprrTor.]} 
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was assigned to Comte, as M. Florian Znaniecki has remarked with much 
profundity: 

Of one thing we may be sure, however, and that is that new efforts will be 
made continually to revive the old synthetic conception of sociology, for a 
powerful intellectual and moral interest is here in play. Every thinking man 
wishes to obtain some understanding of the totality of the civilization to which 
he belongs, compare it with other civilizations, interpret history to discover if 
possible some guiding lines in the apparent chaos of the whole historical evolu- 
tion of mankind.? 


Durkheim initiates what he himself calls the era of specialization. For 
him there does not exist any single general human society, but only par- 
ticular societies which follow diverse evolutions, and it is not possible to 
consider the conditions which they have reached as stages in a single de- 
velopmental sequence. The positive character of the new science is af- 
firmed and respected with much greater strictness than was done by 
Comte. The distinction between judgment of fact and judgment of value 
is posited as axiomatic. Social facts should be considered as things. 

Shall we say that Durkheimian sociology is a behavioristic sociology 
which studies social facts only in their objective manifestations? How- 
ever important may be the place which Durkheim accords to demography 
and anthropology, it would be a profound misunderstanding of his work 
to interpret it as behavioristic. The social fact is of a psychological na- 
ture. It is, above all, a representation, i.e., an idea, a sentiment, a volition. 
The accusations of materialism which the Catholic polemicists have made 
against the sociology of Durkheim and his followers are absolutely un- 
justified. 

However, Durkheim did not seek to identify sociology with psychology 
any more than he wanted to reduce it to physics. Next to their positive 
character, his most constant concern is the insistance on the specific and 
unique character of social facts. Social facts are psychological realities, 
but they cannot be reduced to individual psychological realities. From 
the interaction between men representations are born which belong to 
no single one of them, since no one man could have brought them about if 
he had not been in contact with others. There is more in the whole than 
in its parts. These representations are individual phenomena to such a 
slight extent that their chief characteristic is that they impose restraint on 
all members of society. The method which one would use to learn about 
them and to study them would be not the introspection of the psycholo- 


2 F. Znaniecki, The Methods of Sociology (New York, 1934), p. 100. 
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gists, but the statistical, historical, and ethnographical methods. As re- 
gards the concept of “collective mind” on which Durkheim has so often 
been attacked, it is not to be found in his works, if one excludes perhaps 
some ill-advised turns of speech, which are merely convenient ways for 
referring to the totality of collective representations, i.e., psychological 
facts which cannot be explained by the laws of each of the single individual 
minds, but which require the reciprocal action of a number of them. 

But to establish sociology as a science it is not enough to distinguish it 
from other orders of facts, notably psychology. It is necessary to discuss 
its aim in relation to the social sciences already in existence. Here the 
essential difference between German and French sociology comes to light. 
From Simmel to von Wiese, all the German sociologists regard their dis- 
cipline as one social science among other social sciences, on the same plane 
and having an object distinct from theirs. French sociology, on the other 
hand, has from its birth been a competitor of law, political economy, and 
history. It affirms the social nature and the social origin of all cultural 
phenomena. It refuses to admit that jurists, economists, or historians 
can do useful work if they do not take over the point of view of sociology. 
It excludes from its own sphere only juridical techniques, technology, and 
mere chronological ordering of events. Every explanation of a collective 
fact should have as its basis a given human group. As M. Aron remarks 
in the book previously mentioned: 

The problems which lie at the center of German sociology are marginal pre- 
occupations of French sociologists. They have never concerned themselves, 
as the Germans, with isolating a sector of social reality which properly belongs 
to sociology. General sociology ought to be the conclusion, the synthesis of 
empirical results. The attempts of Simmel and von Wiese to define formal or 
rational sociology have not exercised a genuine influence in France. 


To impregnate the existing social sciences with the spirit of sociology, to 
bring together, to compare, to generalize the results which the special 
disciplines have reached, such are the tasks which Durkheimian sociology 
set itself.‘ 


3 An exposition and discussion of the principal doctrines of German sociology will 
be found in M. Aron’s short book, La Sociologie allemande contemporaine (Paris: Alcan, 
1936). An older book by M. C. Bouglé on Les Sciences sociales en Allemagne (Paris: 
Alcan, 1912) can be profitably referred to. 

4M. C. Bouglé tells us that he has arrived after many years of teaching at the follow- 
ing definition: “Sociology is the objective, comparative, and synthetic study of human 
institutions and their function in their relations with the life of groups (La Sociologie 
francaise et l'éducation nationale, ‘“Mélanges D. Gusti,’’ Archives pour la science et la 
réforme sociale [XIII* année, 1936], I). 
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Countercurrents.—Against this conception of the new science are 
aligned many groups of sociologists. First Tarde who, although very 
close to Durkheim on many points, differs from him regarding the origin 
of social facts. The latter were not born of unconscious reciprocal action 
of intellects upon one another, but from the imitation of their inventor by 
the multitude. Laws of individual consciousness permit explanation of 
the social. Tarde has had no disciples. 

It is more difficult to place in one group the investigators who, without 
rejecting the sociological principles of Durkheim, try rather to limit their 
scope in order to reserve a place for other types of explanation. Influ- 
enced by Tarde, and more or less following Renouvier, they insist on the 
importance of the individual and the dangers of sociological metaphors. 
They combat sociological imperialism and refuse to accord to cultural 
phenomena, especially moral or religious ones, an exclusively social char- 
acter. They accuse Durkheim and the Année sociologique of being too 
satisfied to treat the primitive while neglecting more advanced societies. 
In this group René Worms and M. Gaston Richard must be placed. For 
M. G. L. Duprat “social constraint” as well as the “laws of imitation” 
have their points of departure more in social philosophy than in sociology.s 

But the most violent offensive against Durkheim has come from Catho- 
lic circles. Durkheim’s position had, of course, made this attack inevita- 
ble. Not only are economic or aesthetic matters social, but also moral and 
religious affairs. It is necessary to inquire into collective life for the origin 
of the categories of reason itself. God is not, of course, an illusion. He 
rests on a real and solid foundation. But this foundation is collective life 
and the energy which is freed from it. Morality consists of rules which 
society gives to itself for its own perpetuation. Concepts of time, place, 
and causality have their roots in the life of the group. 

Durkheimian sociology concludes thus in a conception of life which is 
absolutely positivistic and secular. Furthermore, Durkheim’s principal 
preoccupation was to construct a morality which would be absolutely in- 
dependent of all theological or metaphysical conceptions. In freeing him- 
self from the audacious and unverifiable hypotheses in which Comte de- 
lighted, he did not, however, resign all hope of seeing sociology used for 
the construction of a new order. His conception of professional grouping 
as an indispensable intermediary between society and the individual is 
proof of this. 

Among the representatives of Catholic sociology, let us mention first 
L’Ecole de la Science Sociale, in whose doctrine is found traditional Chris- 


5G. L. Duprat, Esquisse d’un traité de sociologie (Paris, 1936), p. 4. 
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tian themes alongside of extremely simple statements on environment and 
work. Among the followers of Le Play are Henri de Tourville, Paul de 
Rousiers, Paul Descamps, Edmond Demolins, Paul Bureau, and many 
others. There is a résumé of the development of this school since Le Play 
in M. Decamps’s book, La Sociologie expérimentale. M. Gaston Richard 
himself has expressed himself against the moral and political conclusions 
to which Durkheim’s thought leads. In 1923 he published a book whose 
title is significant enough: L’ Athéisme dogmatique en philosophie religieuse.? 
Again, the Catholic point of view is exposed more clearly in Comment 
juger la sociologie contemporaine.® Finally, let us mention M. Pinard de La 
Boullaye’s work on L’ Etude comparée des religions, the works of M. Goyau, 
the Catholic sociological manuals of Belliot, Antoine, Ruthen, the Chro- 
niques de France, the reports of the Semaines Sociales, etc. 

It is very difficult to speak of a recent movement in opposition to Durk- 
heimian sociology which, although it is not yet printed in any important 
work, has attracted many young sociologists, ethnologists, and philoso- 
phers. We wish to speak of the Marxist current. Perhaps this point of 
view is expressed most clearly in a collective work of an exclusively 
methodological character published in 1935: A la lumiére du Marxisme® 
and in a recent book by a young sociologist, M. Friedmann, on the Crise 
du progrés.© 

French sociology since the war.—Before trying to make an inventory 
of the most important sociological works published in France since the 
war, we wish to enumerate some of the common traits of the investigators 
of this period, notably those which distinguish them from the classical 
Durkheimian sociology from which most of them started. 

Even the object of sociological attention is modified. The primitive has 
ceded its place to the more advanced. Attention has been turned more and 
more from the societies without history toward the more developed soci- 
eties. But this has not yet been done sufficiently, however, to satisfy the 
taste of M. Marcel Mauss who wrote in the Annales de sociologie, a new 
incarnation of L’ Année sociologique: ‘Here in the science of religions, for 


6 Paris: Riviére, 1933. It should be noted that the activity of L’Ecole de la Science 
Sociale, whose founder and many of whose principal representatives preceded Durk- 
heim, has developed alongside of, rather than against, the group centered around the 
Année sociologique. 

7 Vol. VII of the Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuse (Strasbourg, Istra). 

8 Entretiens de Juilly, 111, ed. Publiron: Marseille, 

‘Editions sociales internationales” (Paris, 1935). 

Paris, N.R.F., 1936. 
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example, perhaps we study primitive religions too much and great reli- 
gions, our own, and the movements of the sentiments and ideas which in- 
fluence them, not enough.’"* However, there is very decided progress in 
this direction. 

Contemporary French sociology distrusts metaphors. It forces itself 
to model its language on facts, and not to allow expression to exceed that 
which is scientifically established. An example of these scruples can be 


_found in the discussion of the “‘collective consciousness” contained in 


M. C. Bouglé’s last book. “Since we can only say that all takes place as 
if a collective consciousness presided over the destinies of a nation, church, 
or corporation, it is enough, then, that the notion is a useful guide to re- 
search.” Thus the concern for positive procedures and scientific rigor 
which already distinguished Durkheim from Comte is pushed a little far- 
ther. It isa movement already started by Durkheim which contemporary 
sociologists continue when they divide and subdivide their field of investi- 
gation. The objects of such researches and studies are delimited and 
thereby made more precise. 

But the central fact in the development of sociology in France is the 
orientation toward research—toward the concrete. The immediate dis- 
ciples of Durkheim themselves have encouraged the movement. The late 
Francois Simiand in the Collége de France and at L’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, M. C. Bouglé in the Centre de Documentation of L’Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, M. M. Mauss at the Institut d’Ethnologie, M. Halb- 
wachs at the Faculté des Lettres, at Strasbourg, and more recently at 
the Sorbonne, and M. Maunier at the Faculté de Droit have exercised 
all their influence to direct their pupils toward the concrete fact rather 
than toward conceptual analysis. 

Concrete and particular study of contemporary social facts, in col- 
laboration with the other social sciences, with a view to further generali- 
zations that the progress of research should make possible—this is the 
ideal of contemporary French sociology and, it is necessary to add, more 
and more its reality. 

The conception that French sociology has of its goal—namely, to know 
the totality of cultural facts considered in relation to the total social situa- 
tion-—makes the relation of sociology and the other social sciences a rele- 
vant problem. This same explanatory ambition makes it essential for 
French sociology to determine the frontiers between individual and collec- 
tive psychology. 

™ “Tivisions et proportions des divisions de la sociologie,”” Annales de sociologie, 
Sociologie générale, Part I, p. 123. 

= C. Bouglé, Bilan de la sociologie francaise contemporaine, p. 11. 
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Here it is necessary to indicate clearly a very marked change of atti- 
tude since the war. The rivalry and controversy, sometimes keen, be- 
tween sociologists on the one hand and psychologists and scholars work- 
ing in the special social sciences on the other, has been followed by a toler- 
ance and a collaboration which continue increasingly to afford better re- 
sults than the earlier rivalry.. Psychologists, awyers,and economists more 
and more accept sociological explanations. Sociologists, for their part, 
have tended to recognize implicitly that the social origin of psychological, 
legal, or economic fact does not exempt them from studying it with special 
methods, nor from considering it from another point of view than its 
origin. 

However, the discussion continues to be quite lively. An example of 
this is the conflict of explanatory procedures in the treatment of the prob- 
lem of suicide, a privileged problem which borders on both psychology and 
sociology. Against sociological theory, which regards suicide as an effect 
of “social inco-ordination” and which MM. Halbwachs,™ Bayet,'’ and 
Bonnafous support with certain minor differences, Dr. Delmas in his 
Psychologie pathologique du suicide represents the psychiatric point of 
view. 

The progressive penetration of sociological themes into psychology can 
doubtless be seen in works like M. Halbwach’s Les Cadres sociaux de la 
mémoire,® or in the work of psychologists very favorable to sociology like 
M. C. Blondel.*? But even general psychological works like M. G. Du- 
mas’s Nouveau traité de psychologie allow a considerable scope to sociologi- 
cal analysis. Bordering on both these sciences are a great number of 
studies which make collective psychology a very live reality in France, al- 
though the name may seldom be used. 

Collaboration between sociology and ethnology has been pushed so far 
that one might at times believe that sociology was only a theoretical 
ethnology. We have mentioned above a reaction to this tendency. It is 
true that many ethnological researches are oriented by sociologists like 
M. Mauss" and that ethnological documents still make up the primary 

13 D. Essertier, Psychologie et sociologie (Preface; Paris: Alcan, 1927.) 

™%4 Les Causes du suicide (Paris: Alcan, 1930). 

18 Le Suicide et la morale (Paris: Alcan, 1922). %6 Paris: Alcan, 1925. 

11 La Conscience morbide (Paris: Alcan, 1914); Introduction a la psychologie collective 
(Paris: Alcan, 1922). 


8 Among the most important ethnological studies published recently is Leenhardt’s 
Notes d’ethnologie néo-calédonienne (Institut d’Ethnologie, 1930-31). M. Maunier has 
devoted his energies to studies in colonial sociology and North African ethnography. 
He edits a collection, Etudes de sociologie et d’ethnologie juridique, including a number of 
excellent works. 
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type of the data used by the sociologist. The works of Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl, whose recent La Mythologie primitive: Le Monde mythique des 
Australiens et des Papous*® appeared only a short time ago, are too familiar 
to American readers for us to emphasize the role which the primitive plays 
in them. The most important contribution that sociologists have made to 
the study of law, with Fauconnet’s work on Responsabilité (in which eth- 
nological documents play a large role), is represented by the studies of 
MM. Mauss and Davy on the potlach. However, ethnologists have an ever 
increasing tendency to reassert the autonomy of their discipline and to re- 
ject temporarily, as unverified, the most audacious sociological hy- 
potheses. 

The connections of sociology with law and political economy have 
neither ended in the creation of a new school nor in the subordination of 
specific social sciences to a general social science. There are sociologists 
who have studied economics or jurisprudence and have become economists 
or jurists and who in their later works have given a very prominent place 
to the science in which they were brought up. This is especially clear in 
the case of Francois Simiand who became an economist and retained from 
the beginning of his career a sense of relativity and a conception of the 
role which collective responses play in economic processes.”° Halbwachs 
remained a sociologist. The problem of the social classes to which he de- 
voted several books is essentially a sociological problem. This has not 
prevented him from advancing considerably the branches of political 
economy on which he has touched. It will be noted that in Simiand and 
especially in Halbwachs two formerly opposed French sociological tradi- 
tions have met—Durkheim’s, whose general points of view they retain, 
and Le Play’s from whom they have taken over, along with a sense for 
concrete details, certain special methods, as, for example, the study of 
workers’ budgets. 

One cannot speak of the connections between sociology and law with- 
out mentioning Emmanuel Lévy,” who was trained as a lawyer and who 
remains one, and who has penetrated beyond the concepts, principles, and 
theories of civil law into the essence of legal phenomena. In regard to 
obligation as well as actual law he has shown that the basis of law is be- 


9 Paris: Alcan, 1935. 
2 Le Salaire, l’évolution sociale et la monnaie (Paris: Alcan, 1932). 


La Classe ouvriére et les nivaux de vie (Paris: Alcan, 1914); L’ Evolution des besoins 
dans les classes ouvriéres (Paris: Alcan, 1933). 


™ Cf. esp. La Vision socialiste du droit. 
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lief. What we are bound by are the actions and forbearances which, being 
given a certain society which has attained a certain level of civilization, 
our fellow citizens expect from us. That which supports our property law 
and which sometimes replaces it are indications, presumptions, privileges 
whose legitimacy it is often impossible to prove, the validity of whose 
titles cannot be shown; in a word, it is social confidence or belief. Who 
cannot see how sociological such a theory is? 

When we consider the relationships of sociology and demography and 
anthropogeography, we are faced with problems which in scope exceed 
by far those which are raised generally by the interrelations among the 
social sciences themselves. Let us not forget that French sociology con- 
siders as its own field the study of systems of collective representations in 
their connection to the whole. Moreover, is the whole not presented to us 
in a concrete fashion under the form of a human group and its habitat? 
This group and habitat are the very nucleus around which the different 
systems of collective representations are organized. “In fact,’ writes 
Mauss, “‘there are only two things within a society: first, a group which 
shapes it, usually on a determinate base; second, the manifestations and 
powers of this group.” And M. C. Bouglé demands that this social mor- 
phology be emphasized: ‘“‘No sociological study should lose sight of this 
physical substratum of society, as a point of departure and as an end.” 
Aside from studies in human geography and demography properly so 
called, the sociologists themselves, however, do not seem to be sympathet- 
ic with this aspect of their work, and one finds in France nothing com- 
parable to American ecological studies, unless it is Halbwachs research 
on Population et les traces de voies 4 Paris depuis un siécle. 

Sociology holds with history the same relationship as with law and 
ethnology. Like law, history is more and more acquiring an appreciation of 
the significance of the collective aspect ofitssubject matter. An event gains 
its real importance only when it is placed in a background of institutions, 
of social tendencies having their own movement and direction. Like eth- 
nology it furnishes material which helps sociology to elaborate its specific 
hypotheses. It is not certain that in France the difference between sociol- 
ogy and comparative history is very distinct. Among recent studies which 
show both tendencies at the same time it is necessary first to mention 
those of the Centre de synthéses which Henri Berr directs, especially the 
collection “L’Evolution de l’humanité.”’ Research on the content of the 
individual character of peoples and nations had yielded territory until 
the present only to works of historical popularization which were of only 
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slight interest. Granet has completely transformed this field, on the 
frontier between sociology and history, by his work on Chinese civiliza- 
tion and thought.¥ 

In order to summarize in a few words the present status of French 
sociology, we would say that progress in the last fifteen or twenty years 
has consisted much more in the progressive penetration of the sociological 
spirit into all the fields which have man as their subject matter than in 
clearing and defining a field of their own. The latter, as most French 
sociologists conceive it—that is, the study of human groups as such and 
cultural facts in their relations to these groups*+—still remains largely 
virgin territory. However, these investigators are numerous and they are 
lacking neither in an appreciation for the concrete nor in a feeling for 
positivistic procedures. Remarkable results have already been obtained. 
This should only be the beginning. 

Instruction—publications—organization.—It is in the matter of in- 
struction that the quarrel between the Durkheimian and the Catholic 
sociologists has become most lively. In effect, it is the principles and the 
methods expressed by Durkheim which have served as a basis for teaching 
sociology in public institutions, elementary schools, lycées, and universi- 
ties. It is useless to go over again the arguments invoked by Catholic 
polemicists against the Durkheimian sociology, and even at times against 
the principles of an objective sociology. We have mentioned them above. 
We should observe only that, although it was already sufficiently serious 
in the domain of theory, the reduction of religious and moral phenomena 
to social ones became intolerable for minds ensnared by the absolute, 
when it was made into a school subject. Out of that arose the categorical 
condemnation of M. Izoulet, who for twenty years held the chair of 
sociology at the Collége de France: “The obligation to teach the sociology 
of M. Durkheim in the normal schools of France is the gravest national 
peril that our country has known for a long time.” 

In 1920, on the initiative of M. Paul Lapie, at that time director of 
primary instruction, sociology was introduced into the elementary schools 
under the form of “elements of sociology applied to morality and educa- 
tion.” Several manuals have been edited for the use of future school- 


3 La Civilisation chinoise (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1929). 

24 One can see the idea that French sociologists have made their problem in Mauss’ 
article: ‘‘Divisions et proportions de divisions de la sociologie,”’ Annales de sociologie, 
Sociologie générale, Fascicule 1 (N.S.), Vol. I (1924). 
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masters by Hesse and Gleyze,* Davy,” Hubert,?”? and Bouglé and 
Raffault.?* They are even now the only textbooks of sociology in France. 
The book which has exercised the most profound and decisive influence 
in elementary circles is C. Bouglé’s L’ Evolution des valeurs.?° 

In secondary instruction sociology made its appearance only in the 
course of the last year. Candidates for the second part of the Bachelor’s 
degree may choose it from among the optional courses. But the lectures 
on morals are already very sociological. 

Finally, in higher instruction, sociology constitutes a part of the course 
of studies in the philosophical curriculum. There are a few specialized 
chairs at Paris, Bordeaux, and Strasbourg.*° 

Bouglé and Aron sum up in an excellent fashion, in the unpublished 
article already referred to, higher instruction in sociology: 

What knowledge as a matter of fact does the student gain from that instruc- 
tion? He reads or studies indirectly the French classics in sociology: August 
Comte, Tarde, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, Simiand; he acquires some ideas about 
the history of doctrines, in particular the social theories of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; in domestic and religious sociology he learns some of the most important 
sociological interpretations. Under the best conditions, he is initiated into the | 
problems of economic and political sociology. In any case, as at the lycée, he 
studies the philosophical and methodological problems of sociology. 


We have already said that one of the distinctive problems of contem- 
porary French sociology was its tendency toward research and the con- 
crete. As organizations for the direction of research, in addition to the 
Centre de Documentation Sociale de l’Ecole Normale Supérieure and 
the Institut d’Ethnologie, we would mention the Centre d’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére, L’Institut de Droit Comparé, L’Institut de Re- 
cherches Economique et Sociales, Le Conseil Universitaire de la Re- 
cherche Sociale, mostly subsidized by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
Caisse Nationale des Sciences, a public organization, gives young scholars 
an opportunity to devote themselves to disinterested work. 

The French sociological organizations are: L’Institut Frangais de Socio- 
logie, where the adherents of Durkheimian sociology are gathered, and 
L’Institut International de Sociologie, founded by René Worms and di- 


2s Notions de sociologie (Paris: Alcan, 1922). 

% Eléments de sociologie: 1. Sociologie politique (Paris: 1924). 

21 Manuel élémentaire de sociologie (Paris: Delalain, 1925). 

28 Eléments de sociologie (Paris: Alcan, 1926). 29 Paris: Colin, 1922. 
3° Cf. Bouglé and Déat, Guide l’étudiant en sociologie (Garnier, 1921). 
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rected at present by M. Gaston Richard. The former publishes Les 
Annales de sociologie, successor to L’ Année sociologique, the latter La 
Revue internationale de sociologie. 

The progressive collaboration of the schools and disciplines which we 
have noted several times in the course of this article is much less the re- 
sult of synthesis of points of view, such as were affirmed a quarter of a 
century ago, than the abandonment by each of its most general preten- 
tions. Troubled by an infinitely complex social reality and endless changes 
sociologists are too busy to perpetuate controversies since experience 
alone will prove to what extent they are based on real problems. It is 
better for them to affirm their scientific rigor than to adhere to hypotheses 
and unjustified generalizations. 


Paris, FRANCE 


SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 


EARLE EUBANK 


The following inventory and summary of sociological instruction in 
France is based upon visitation of, and conference with, several of the 
men mentioned, supplemented by recent correspondence: 

La Sorbonne (Paris).—The University of Paris, which is supported by 
the national government of France as most French universities are, con- 
sists of five faculties: (1) law, including political economy; (2) medicine; 
(3) pharmacy; (4) sciences; and (5) philosophy and letters. The two last 
named comprise La Sorbonne, which corresponds approximately to what 
would be the college of liberal arts in American universities. 

The first Doctor’s degree in sociology to be granted by La Sorbonne was 
to Emile Durkheim, about 1890, when he presented to the university 
examining committee his doctorial dissertation, La Division du travail: 
une étude sociologique. He was called to the faculty at Bordeaux to con- 
duct a course in social science and pedagogy, the first of this title in 
France. Here he was a colleague of his former teacher at that university, 
Dr. Alfred Espinas, and also of Dr. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. In 1902 he was 
called to the chair of the science of education at La Sorbonne and in 1906 
he was named “professor of sociology and pedagogy,” again the first to 
be so designated in the republic. He was also once more the colleague of 
Espinas and Lévy-Bruhl, who had preceded him there. The former retired 
in 1907; the latter, only recently retired, is still active as president of the 
Institute of Ethnology, which he helped to found and of which he has 
been head from the beginning. 

Following Durkheim’s death in 1917, his chair, still bearing the title of 
“sociology,” was eventually filled by Dr. Paul Fauconnet, its present 
incumbent. Associated with him until recently has been Dr. Celestin 
Bouglé, who, as professor of the history of social economy, divided his 
time between La Sorbonne and L’Ecole normale supérieure. Larger re- 
sponsibilities at the latter institution compelled his resignation in 1935, 
since which time his place has been filled by Dr. Maurice Halbwachs, 
formerly of the University of Strasbourg. 

L’Ecole normale supérieure (Paris).—This is a special institution of 
high rank closely affiliated with and neighboring to La Sorbonne, whose 
lecturers are selected by special examination from men of outstanding 
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capacity from various sources. Only about twenty-five professors com- 
prise its faculty, so such a selection is a high honor and an evidence of 
unusual ability. 

L’Ecole is divided horizontally into two parts: (1) L’Ecole normale, 
corresponding approximately in rank to normal schools in America, is a 
teachers college for the preparation of instructors for the elementary 
public schools. Here all pre-teaching students are required to take a 
course entitled “Concepts of Sociology as Applied to Education.” The 
total student body ranges from forty to one hundred, the number being 
limited by the state according to the demand for teachers. (2) L’Ecole 
normale supérieure, though a part of the same institution, is wholly 
separated from the lower school. It is of graduate rank and is designed 
primarily for the preparation of high-school and college teachers. The 
enrolment is rigidly limited to twenty-eight male students per year, with 
two or three women students usually admitted in addition. A major 
feature of this division is the ““Centre de documentation sociale,” directed 
by Bouglé, which is an important library for sociological data and which 
does some research. Although sociology is not a required item of the 
curriculum, Bouglé’s central interest in the subject makes it a permeative 
influence throughout. His appointment to the directorship of this institu- 
tion in 1935 is the reason for his withdrawal from La Sorbonne. 

Collége de France (Paris).—This is a scientific institution of philosophy 
and letters, autonomous since it was founded in the sixteenth century. It 
gives no credits, grants no degrees, and makes no requirements of its 
students. It is open without charge to persons who are capable of profit- 
ing by its lectures, all of which are given by a carefully selected staff com- 
prising some of the nation’s most distinguished scholars. Although sociol- 
ogy does not appear in their titles, it has been effectively represented 
here by Marcel Mauss, nephew and literary executor of Emile Durkheim, 
professor of the history of religion and—until his death in 1935—by 
Francois Simiand, professor of the history of labor. 

Faculty of law of the University of Paris —Henri Lévy-Bruhl, son of 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, who is on this faculty, is especially interested in legal 
sociology—a field in which he has written considerably. 

La Conservatoire nationale des arts et métiers (Paris).—This is principally 
a museum of technology and is very extensive, with an important program 
of lectures which are an integral part in the rounding out of its work. 
It is now placing much emphasis on the social sciences and includes many 
matters of sociological interest. Social research has come to be regarded 
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as one of its functions. Simiand was on its staff before going to Collége de 
France, but there is as yet no successor in sociology. 

Collége de St. Germain (in a suburb of Paris).—Sociology is represented 
here, although not by title, in Achilles Ouy, one of the active members of 
L’Institut International de Sociologie, and a contributor to its Revue. 

The foregoing are all Parisian. Outside of the capital the chief centers 
of sociological interest are: 

The University of Strasbourg.—The only title of professor of sociology 
which has been given in France, other than that at La Sorbonne, has 
been held for a number of years by Maurice Halbwachs at Strasbourg. 
Recently he has accepted an appointment at La Sorbonne to fill the place 
left by the resignation of Bouglé. Closely associated with him for some 
years at Strasbourg has been Charles Blondel, professor of pathological 
psychology, but whose interests and activities have been definitely 
sociological. In addition to these, there is a friendly relation among all 
the social sciences, and “the sociological point of view” is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. 

The University of Bordeaux.—In a way this may almost be regarded as 
the academic cradle of contemporary sociology in France since it was here 
that Durkheim taught the first course in social science and where he de- 
veloped much of the interest that is today dominant in French sociological 
circies. His influence, and that of Espinas and Lévy-Bruhl, is still a part 
of the tradition of the institution. For many years his place was occupied 
by Gaston Richard, another of the leaders of L’Institut International de 
Sociologie, of which he was for five years the secretary. Upon his retire- 
ment about 1932 he was succeeded by M. Bonnafous, a former student of 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, as professor of philosophy and social science. He, in 
turn, has temporarily withdrawn to take a position in the Ministry of 
Labor, being replaced by M. Gurvitch. 

The University of Rennes.—Georges Davy, a disciple of Mauss, who 
is professor of philosophy and also rector of the university, is not only 
an important supporter of the sociological movement in France but has 
become one of its important mouthpieces as well. His volume, entitled 
Sociologues d’hier et d’aujourd’hui (Alcan, 1931), is widely quoted and is 
regarded by his French colleagues as the best brief summarization—es- 
pecially of the work of Durkheim and of Lévy-Bruhl. 

The chief graduate center of France for sociology as for most other 
subjects is, of course, the University of Paris, with its affiliated institu- 
tions. Some three to four hundred students per year are enrolled in the 
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various sociological courses at La Sorbonne, of whom perhaps fifteen to 
twenty would be defined as sociology “‘majors” in the American sense of 
the term. At Strasbourg the number is perhaps two-thirds as many. In 
general, however, interest seems to be increasing throughout the country. 

The educational system in France normally calls for six years of ele- 
mentary school, followed by six of secondary education. Above this is the 
college course, a minimum of three years, leading to the degree of licencié, 
slightly higher than the Bachelor’s degree in America. Another minimum 
of three years of “graduate’’ work leads to degree of agrégé, which is some- 
what above our Master’s rank. Beyond this are the various doctorates, 
of which the Docteur és lettres corresponds most nearly to our Ph.D. No 
one may receive a permanent position in any of the national universities 
without having reached this highest rank. Three or four doctorates in 
sociology are usually conferred at La Sorbonne each year; there are never 
more than five or six. All doctoral theses in the field must be written with 
Fauconnet, Bouglé, Halbwachs, Mauss, or Blondel (or, before his death, 
with Simiand). Since these men are all definitely of the Durkheim school 
of thought, there seems to be an assurance of continuation for the present 
of this approach to the virtual exclusion of others in sociological in- 
struction in France. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY 
1861-1937 


James Q. Dealey, the tenth president of the American Sociological 
Society, died in Dallas, Texas, January 22. Professor Dealey was born in 
Manchester, England, and received his higher education at Brown Uni- 
versity, from which he received the degrees of A.B., 1890, A.M., 1893, 
and Ph.D., 1895. His first teaching was in the fields of language and 
history in Texas and Vermont. He was professor of sociology and political 
science at Brown University from 1895 to 1928, having served as exchange 
professor and lecturer in China in 1921. He was vice-president of the 
American Political Science Association in 1916 and in 1923, and president 
of the Southwest Social Science Association in 1932-33. He was a mem- 
ber of the advisory council of the American Journal of Sociology from 
1913 to 1932. After his retirement from Brown University in 1928 he 
was editor of the Dallas News. 

Professor Dealey was one of the one hundred and fourteen charter 
members of the American Sociological Society. As president of the So- 
ciety at its meeting in Washington, December 27-29, 1920, Professor 
Dealey organized the papers at the meeting around the general subject 
of “Some Newer Problems, National and Social.’’ His presidential ad- 
dress was on the topic, “Eudemics, the Science of National or General 
Welfare.” 

At Professor Dealey’s suggestion, President Faunce invited Lester F. 
Ward to become professor of sociology at Brown University in 1906, a 
position which he held until his death in 1913. 

He was the author of several books, including Textbook of Sociology 
(with Lester F. Ward) (1905), Our State Constitutions (1907), The De- 
velopment of the State (1909), Sociology (1909), Ethical and Religious 
Significance of the State (1910), The Family in Its Sociological Aspects 
(1912), Growth of State Constitutions (1915), Sociology—Its Development 
and A pplication (1921), State and Government (1921), Foreign Policies of 
the United States (1927), and Political Situations in Rhode Island (1928). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews.appearing 
in the Journal. 


THE GYPSY IN A NON-GYPSY ECONOMY: 


These few words with reference to the article of Mr. Erdmann Doane Beynon 
are not a presentation of divergent views, but only a complement to what Mr. 
Erdmann said in his article. I will endeavor to show in what measure the Ser- 
bian Gypsies have succeeded as a pariah people in accommodating themselves 
to economies dominated by other groups. 

Upon their arrival in Serbian countries Gypsies worked as minstrels and 
musicians, blacksmiths, and trough- and spoon-makers. The women were for- 
tune tellers and went around the country with the begging bag.2, Whenever the 
occasion arose, both men and women stole. They wandered about the country 
in small groups of several families. Once a year they all had a meeting on a 
fixed spot. One of these places was the village of Mirijevo near Belgrade. They 
say that in the old times up to one thousand Gypsy tents were pitched around 
this village on St. George’s day. At these meetings the old people told one an- 
other how they had passed the year and made plans for the next season. The 
young people danced and made merry and married. 

Some seventy years ago the authorities began to force Gypsies to settle in 
permanent places of habitation. Usually some piece of land near a village or 
town would be apportioned to small groups of Gypsies. At first they lived in 
holes dug out in the earth, then they started to build little houses. In some 
places, as in Resnik near Belgrade, on account of the many thefts committed by 
the Gypsies, the peasants decided to move the Gypsies from the outskirts of 
the village right into the middle of it, where they gave them some land to settle 
upon, thinking that in such a way they would be in a better position to control 
their movements. In other cases, as in the village of Zuce near Belgrade, the 
Gypsies lived on the edge of the village. When the village began to expand, 
the Gypsy houses were about to become part of the village. In order to prevent 
this the peasants moved the Gypsies onto the neighboring hill. 

Today part of the Serbian Gypsies are sedentary and the other part half 
nomadic. The latter live in their houses in winter and wander throughout the 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (November, 1936), 358-70. 

? Dr. Alexander Petrovié, ‘Contributions to the Study of the Serbian Gipsies, 5: 
The Begging Bag,” Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, XV (3d ser., 1936), 21-33. 

3“t: About Stealing,” ibid., XIV (3d ser., 1935), 21-25. 
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country with their tents during the summer. Belgrade Gypsies, born under a 
roof, assert that “life under a tent cannot be compared to life under a perma- 
nent roof.” “After the authorities had forced several families to stop in Bel- 
grade, the Gypsies felt what it means to have a roof over one’s head, not to be 
afraid of rain, nor wind, nor snow, nor cold, and told about it to other Gypsies 
who lived in tents; this made the latter also come to Belgrade and settle there.”’ 
Half-nomadic Gypsies from Rogatica speak quite differently. They assured me 
that there was no better or more agreeable life than life under a tent—when a 
man can move from place to place, live in freedom in the open air, when in the 
morning he awakes with the sun, hearing the twitter of the forest birds and the 
ripple of mountain streams. These same Gypsies also assured me that nomadic 
Gypsies had better fare and more money than sedentary Gypsies. 

When Gypsies in towns were few in number they were nearly all either mu- 
sicians or blacksmiths. Only later, when they multiplied in the same town, did 
they begin to do some other simple, easy kind of work, as the sale of fowls. In 
provincial towns Gypsies still sit for days before kafanas (public houses), and 
wait to do some service and get something for it. 

Country Gypsies lived in much the same conditions as town Gypsies. Gen- 
erally two or three families of Gypsies settled in a village. If the village was 
large and rich, they could live from their work as blacksmiths. But as soon as 
their number would multiply, some of them would have to abandon the black- 
smithing trade and pick up music, or some of the families would have to move 
into another village. Such Gypsy families who lived alone in a village would 
gradually forget their Gypsy language. Their children would already know very 
little of it and their grandchildren nothing whatever. Such Gypsies do not 
acknowledge that they are Gypsies, but call themselves Serbs. But the neigh- 
boring Serbs continue to call them Gypsies owing to the dark color of their 
skin and their blacksmith’s trade. 

The majority of the country Gypsies adopt all kinds of trades. When neces- 
sary they are blacksmiths and musicians and are hired by the peasants for any 
sort of work. As the grown-up Gypsy men do not always have enough work to 
make a living, the heaviest burden of keeping the household and providing for 
the numerous children falls on the wife. Up to the present not one of the stu- 
dents of Gypsies has made a detailed investigation of the part played by the 
woman in the economy of a Gypsy household. Whether the husband works or 
not, he must have enough to eat, as well as the children. And it is the wife’s 
duty to see to it that no one is hungry in the house. She tramps, works in differ- 
ent places, tells fortune by means of cards, lies, and, if necessary, steals. The 
husband does not feel any gratitude toward his wife for all these services. Dur- 
ing the time that the wife works, the husband sits in the public house, plays 
cards, and drinks, or stays at home and sleeps. The husband thinks that he is 
master of the household, and that such an order of things is quite natural. On 
the other hand, the woman is pleased when the husband does not beat her when 
she comes home, tired out in the evening. This conception of the husband as an 
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absolute master in the house has even found its expression in the religion of the 
Gypsies. For them man, just as kar (penis), is the creator of new values in the 
world,‘ although in reality it is the woman only who provides for the whole 
household. 

When the Gypsies began to settle permanently in one place, new relations 
gradually were formed between the guests and the hosts. The guest had brought 
with him the trade of blacksmith, a seasonal trade from the beginning of the 
spring until the middle of the summer, and music which is necessary to the 
peasant only for his patron saint, for some holidays or marriages. During the 
rest of the time the Gypsy men worked as day-laborers, during the period of 
urgent work in the fields, or stayed at home. 

In the different Gypsy trades first place is given to musicians, and especially 
town musicians who earn more and live better than all the other Gypsies. In 
second place come fowl merchants or dealers in old clothes, then women witches, 
blacksmiths, and some other tradesmen, then agricultural and village laborers, 
and, in last place, beggars. Women going through towns and villages with beg- 
ging bags occupy a separate place. The begging bag is held in respect by all 
Gypsies, as a mother who has fed them all. Theft has also a separate place be- 
cause, in the opinion of all Gypsies, every poor Gypsy must steal, when it is a 
question of feeding his hungry children. For all these reasons Serbians look upon 
Gypsies as being beneath them. 

When Serbian Gypsies led a purely nomadic life their material desires were 
simple. The whole of their property consisted of what they could carry upon 
themselves—their horses, donkeys, and carts. They were satisfied when they 
were neither hungry nor cold. Becoming sedentary, the Gypsies changed some- 
what their outlook on material goods. At present in villages, every Gypsy has 
his own house, built on land belonging to the village. Mostly they are poor and 
miserable, but they are houses after all. In towns also many Gypsies have their 
own houses situated in the poorest district. But only seldom does one of them 
attain some kind of fortune. But if a father should accumulate something during 
his lifetime, his sons are sure to squander it all in drinking and reveling. 

Gypsies do not value work very highly. The tradition that man must live 
by the sweat of his brow does not exist for them. Parents do not bring up their 
children to work. The childhood of Serbian Gypsies passes in carefree play and 
in tramping with the mother through villages with the begging bag. 

Rogatica Gypsies received houses and some land from the state. But they 
do not cultivate their land, as they say that God has cursed Gypsies so as not 
to let them have any land, and that whatever a Gypsy sows will not grow. 
On the occasion of a portioning of communal land between the peasants of the 
village of Zuca, every Gypsy family received a small piece of land, but not one 
of them wanted to cultivate that land. Instead, they immediately sold it to the 
peasants, and used the money they received for drink and food. 
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During the summer they go with their whole families to work in the fields. 
They take their children and sometimes also a pig or a goat tied to a cord. If 
the children start a fight and cry, or the pig or goat gets entangled in its cord, 
the Gypsy woman or man leaves his or her work to quiet the children or dis- 
entangle the pig. Therefore, the peasants are unwilling to take them for day 
work, and prefer to engage them by the job. In such cases the children, begin- 
ning at twelve to fifteen years of age, take a part in the work and have an equal 
part in the money earned with the grownups. 

The Serbian Gypsies do not know how to keep the money they have earned. 
A very important characteristic is their desire to boast. They can live on dry 
bread so as to be able to receive and entertain somebody. Serbs have one patron 
saint and Gypsies several. On the occasion of these feasts of the patron saint 
(slavas), so much money is spent that a whole family could greatly improve its 
living during the year if it were not for the s/ava day. 

Gypsies are people of momentary impulses. Their anger is quick to rise; 
they shout, curse, spit, fight. In a little while they make peace, sit down to 
drink, fraternize, and kiss each other. The same applies to the household 
economy. Gypsies do not know how to save. As soon as they have anything 
they are sure to spend it in drink and food. In the village of Kapljari, in the 
neighborhood of the town of Arandjelovac there lives a Gypsy family, rich for 
the local circumstances. Every autumn they kill a fat pig of more than 200 
kilograms. The Serbian peasants of the same village would dry and smoke the 
meat of such a pig, which with its grease would last them for a whole year. But 
in the Gypsy household, after the dry meat and grease have been prepared, all 
day long the members of the household and the children keep cutting off bits 
of it and, squatting before the fire, fry it in grease and eat it. Only when all the 
meat and lard have been eaten up that way do they regain their calm with re- 
spect to it. 

The conditions in which Serbian Gypsies live demand some sort of economy. 
The Serbian peasant can, if necessary, endure privations so as to save up some- 
thing for a rainy day. Up toa certain extent the Serbian peasant knows how to 
plan out his consumption. There is no such planning by Gypsies. A Gypsy does 
not think of tomorrow; he is satisfied if he has something today. This is why 
he is never wrapped up in his work, as those who think of the future, who wish 
to gain something so as to leave it to their children after their death. As yet 
such desires are quite undeveloped by the Gypsies. 

The Serbian Gypsies are as yet a very young people and wholly unadapted 
to the conditions of life of their hosts, the Serbian peasants. Owing to this fact, 
Serbian Gypsies in many cases are obliged to live as parasites at the account of 
their hosts. 

Dr. ALEXANDER PETROVIC 


Belgrad, Yugoslavia 
Central Institute of Hygiene 
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SOCIAL METHODOLOGY AND THE 
TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY: 


I am glad to comment briefly on Professor H. E. Jensen’s “‘Social Methodol- 
ogy and the Teaching of Sociology,’’ although there is unfortunately no reference 
in his article to the works of anyone holding the views under attack. I have in 
several recent papers and in other publications stated my own views on all of 
Professor Jensen’s major objections to the methods of natural science in soci- 
ology, and I find no refutation of my position in the paper under consideration. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that such a statement as “the data of soci- 
ology, in contradistinction to those of the natural sciences, exist not only as 
observed facts but also as felt experiences” completely begs the main question. 
Definitions of ‘observed facts’ and ‘‘felt experiences” in terms of modern 
psychology are clearly needed here, not to mention “value,” “judgment,” and 
many others with which the article bristles. I am aware that this insistence upon 
definitions is widely regarded as a wearisome and disgusting requirement, and 
Professor Jensen anticipates my point with the remark that “changes in verbal 
symbols do nothing to change the nature of the processes symbolized.” It does 
not follow that different symbols therefore necessarily represent different proc- 
esses. The English language is especially rich in synonyms, which may con- 
tribute greatly to literary elegance but very little to scientific understanding. 

The main problem with which Professor Jensen is concerned seems to be 
whether sociologists should not also teach the ethics of the day and determine 
the social ends for which the findings of science are to be used. That is a ques- 
tion of division of labor, educational administration, and social policy which 
will presumably be determined as other questions of social policy are determined 
at any given time. By making clear the iull consequences of different sequences 
of events, scientists of all kinds doubtless exert vast influence on the ends which 
men pursue. This would also be true of sociologists, especially if they succeed 
in achieving special competence in predicting sequences of social events and in 
convincing considerable numbers of people that they possess this power. Those 
who excel in formulating generalizations from observed data, according to the 
rules of science, will doubtless confine themselves largely to this work. Others, 
with other abilities, will devote themselves to advocating the ends for which 
the knowledge so achieved should be used. Still others will combine these rolls. 
Is there anything to be gained by confusing them? I, too, have ideas on edu- 
cational objectives and on what I consider socially desirable, decent, good, 
honest, and beautiful. Incredible as it may seem, I believe these ideas would 
coincide to a very great degree with those of Professor Jensen. I feel quite free, 
furthermore, in voicing my ideas on these matters whenever I feel like it, before 
students and elsewhere. I try, however, not to delude either myself or my stu- 
dents into thinking that my pronouncements on these occasions are necessarily 
demonstrated scientific generalizations. Above all, I don’t demand that scien- 
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tists modify their methods, if necessary, to bring them into logical compati- 
bility with my “values” and social aims. Scientific knowledge is achieved 
through rigorous procedures which have their own ideals of precision, objec- 
tivity, and intellectual honesty. I am afraid science does require us to “pour 
the acid of fact upon the roots of desire.’’ My offense seems to be that I preach 
these “‘values”’ with too great enthusiasm. 

The most serious implications of the paper under discussion arise in pre- 
cisely this connection. If “educational aims” are to determine or to influence 
scientific method, then this method will have to change whenever educational 
objectives change, i.e., whenever a Hitler, a Stalin, or a Jensen comes into power. 
After all, Hitler’s educational objectives are educational objectives just as truly 
as Professor Jensen’s. Educational aims should determine the uses and the ends 
to which scientific knowledge may be put, but they must not be allowed to 
influence those verifiable and repeatable operations through which science es- 
tablishes its generalizations. As a result of this rule, scientific methods have 
continued to develop consistently and cumulatively, relatively uninfluenced by 
the rise and fall of empires, governors, and popes and by the changing educa- 
tional aims and values. The sole aim of science, as such, is the increasingly 
accurate determination of verifiable knowledge. Its methods should be influ- 
enced only by considerations relevant to this end. Such knowledge is equally 
applicable to any social or educational aim. 

I recognize Professor Jensen’s sincerity in his belief that the application of 
the methods of natural science to sociology would constitute a sort of immorality 
because of its alleged neglect of “human significance,” “values,” and Weltan- 
schauung. Since he feels this way about it, he deserves credit for attempting to 
combat the trend. I have merely suggested that I think his agitation on the 
subject is unwarranted. He may recall the time when all sociology was regarded 
as immoral for exactly the same reasons. Finally, I should like to suggest that 
natural science is a Weltanschauung which is destined, I think, to become con- 
siderably more prevalent than it is, especially as regards the social universe. 


GerorcE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


REJOINDER 


I must, for the most part, leave it to discriminating readers to determine for 
themselves whether or not Professor Lundberg has correctly construed the arti- 
cle which is here under discussion. Limitations of space compel me to confine 
myself to five of the more important points at which, in my judgment, he has 
wholly misinterpreted the explicit language of my text. 

1. It will be well to begin with what Professor Lundberg himself considers to 
be “the most serious implications” of my paper. He attributes to me the view 
that “ ‘educational aims’ are to determine or to influence scientific method,” 
after I have devoted eight pages of this Journal to discussing the reverse of this 
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proposition! I have there stated, explicitly and repeatedly, that “only such 
teaching aims are valid as are consistent with the methodology of the subject” 
(p. 543), and that they must have “a valid logical grounding in principle (p. 
550). I have nowhere implied that they must dictate the methodology. 

2. Professor Lundberg’s deduction that, from my standpoint, scientific meth- 
od “will have to change whenever educational objectives change, i.e., whenever 
a Hitler, a Stalin, ora Jensen comes into power,” is therefore entirely gratuitous, 
since I do not hold, with the two former worthies, that “objectives are to deter- 
mine . . . . methodology,”’ but that objectives are to be determined by them. 

3. Professor Lundberg again reverses my meaning completely when he states 
that “the main problem” with which I am concerned “seems to be whether sociol- 
ogists should not also teach the ethics of the day and determine the social ends for 
which the findings of science are to be used.”” He thus attributes to me a view 
which is self-contradictory, for if sociologists “teach the ethics of the day,” they 
are not, as sociologists, determining ‘“‘the ends for which the findings of science 
are to be used.”’ They are merely rationalizing the status quo! My article, on the 
other hand, maintains that sociologists can and should make use of the find- 
ings of science in testing the validity of “the ethics of the day,” including their 
own preconceptions in the field. 

4. Professor Lundberg implies that I do not want the teacher of sociology 
“to pour the acid of fact upon the roots of desire,” whereas he thinks that science 
requires us to do just that. So do I, and I definitely say so in the sentence which 
Professor Lundberg mutilates. Commonly accepted scientific “ideals of pre- 
cision, objectivity, and intellectual honesty” require that it be quoted in full: 
“No teacher of sociology who is conscious of the impact of his scientific knowledge 
upon his own ethical outlook will blithely pour out the acid of fact upon the roots 
of desire and naively declare that he has no concern with values’ (pp. 545 f.). I 
trust that the portions of this quotation which I have here italicized, but which 
Professor Lundberg omits, state my view clearly enough for other readers, that 
since science has a profound effect upon the ethical outlook of both teacher and 
students whether the former wishes it or not, he cannot naively ignore the fact 
but must take it into account, consciously and intelligently. 

5. In view of my clear-cut statement that sociology must employ “all valid 
logical methods, whether quantitative or qualitative, that are available” for the 
solution of its problems (p. 544), I do not understand how he can attribute to 
me the “belief that the application of the methods of natural science to sociology 
would constitute a sort of immorality, etc.’’ I am discussing a problem, not of 
morals, but of scientific competence. Professor Lundberg to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I do not even “combat the trend” to apply such methods, but ex- 
plicitly insist upon their use. But I also insist that a sociology which confines it- 
self to them is needlessly self-limited, and that the attempt to force all social- 
science data into the molds of natural-science methodology results in distortion 
and misrepresentation. 
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Finally, two of Professor Lundberg’s criticisms—that I do not refer specifi- 
cally to the works of anyone holding the views under attack and that I do not 
define my terms—have some apparent validity. But my original manuscript 
supplied the first lack by direct and extended quotation, and the second by sev- 
eral pages of additional matter. These were eliminated at the request of the 
editor to bring the article within the limitations of the available space, and I was 
willing to content myself with footnote 2 on page 543, especially since I have 
dealt with these matters in past and forthcoming publications. In any event, it 
is obviously impossible for anyone in a brief article to define adequately all the 
terms employed. The most that can be required is that in each case the meaning 
shall be fairly clear from the context, and in this, I trust, I have not wholly failed. 


Howarp E. JENSEN 
Duke University 


SOCIETY AS THE PATIENT" 


Doubtless most sociologists would readily agree with Mr. Lawrence K. Frank 
that society is sick. However, when society is sick, human nature is equally 
sick. Consequently the “social physician” will not gain anything by dismissing 
the individual as the patient and turning to society with his therapeutic meas- 
ures. Long ago Cooley pointed out the fact that the individual and society do 
not exist as separate entities. They are inextricably interrelated. Society is a 
reality only as the objective aspect of human nature. The point of departure 
is not the individual or society, but the interactive relationship between the two. 

It is not possible to change society without changing human nature. This 
was demonstrated in the Eighteenth Amendment débdcle. The human nature 
of the traditional cluture remained and was not, therefore, the subjective coun- 
terpart of the newly legislated culture. The result was social disorganization and 
personal demoralization. The “social physician’ had cured society but had 
ignored human nature in the curative process. Had attitudes, ideas, interests, 
desires, and other aspects of human nature been changed at the same time, the 
result would have been quite different. 

Even in this point of view individual therapy will always have its place. Each 
individual has his own unique experience, and occasionally one becomes a social 
variant in a cultural milieu that is not considered a sick society. A black sheep 
appears in a so-called “good”? home where all others are well adjusted. The 
“social physician” notes that the culture in the home is not sick. If he is a mod- 
ern social psychologist, he knows that the organic basis of the human nature of 
the black sheep was undefined at birth; therefore heredity is not the explanation. 
He is aware that the heredity per se and the environment per se do not hold the 
explanation of the adjustment of this individual. He knows that the explana- 
tion lies in the unique experience of the social variant, which is different from 
the experiences of all other members of the household. The approach is through 
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the individual who needs a new definition of the situation and a new conception 
of his role in the group. 

In a culture that is not regarded as “sick,’”’ one finds mental ill health, the 
problem child, the psychopathic personality, and the delinquent. In such an 
instance one does not think of “society as the patient’’ or talk about individual 
perversity or congenitally predetermined behavior, but studies the unique ex- 
perience of the individual for an explanation. If there is an interest in treat- 
ment, the student of this situation seeks to redefine the individual to himself and 
to give him a new definition of his social heritage and a new conception of his 
role in relation to his cultural milieu. 

In most cases the “social physician’’ must start with the interactive relation- 
ship between human nature and society if he wishes to achieve a better society. 
Social organization cannot transcend the quality of human nature. There will 
be an occasional need for individual treatment, but a well society will be an 
actuality only when the whole situation is considered, with human nature and 
the social order regarded as aspects of the totality. 

This point of view does not assume individual depravity or perversity apart 
from social disorganization. It does not regard society as normal with indi- 
viduals in rebellion against it. There is no place here for the “time-honored 
beliefs in human volition and responsibility.’’ This point of view emphasizes 
the idea that when culture is ‘“‘sick”’ and in need of treatment, human nature is 
also “‘sick”’ and in need of treatment. One aspect of the totality cannot be sick 
apart from the other and one cannot be cured (changed) apart from the other. 
The social scientist who tries to isolate ‘‘society as the patient’’ and deals with 
it will find himself confronted with as many difficulties as those who have 
tried to salvage individuals while ignoring the social order. 


L. Guy BRown 
University of Missouri 


REJOINDER 


Mr. Brown’s comment upon “Society as the Patient” is a welcome restate- 
ment of the basic conception of personality and culture which the paper was 
written to illustrate. When Mr. Brown says “it is not possible to change society 
without changing human nature”’ (or vice versa), he states the crucial problem 
of human welfare that challenges both the present-day social scientist and re- 
former and the psychotherapist, each of whom is by training and tradition in- 
clined to attend to the institutionalized social situation or to the seemingly iso- 
lated individual in trouble, but rarely to both. 

“Human nature and the social order [or disorder] regarded as aspects of a 
totality” again presents the most difficult conceptual step for social scientists 
and psychotherapists, but a step that is demanded by the very nature of the 
problem of the individual in a cultural milieu. The traditional ideas and concep- 
tions of scientific theory and the older methods of scientific investigation are 
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revealed in all their inadequacy when they are applied to this problem, which re- 
quires us to give up the idea of society as an entity or personality as a specific 
thing: They are but two ways of apprehending the aggregate and the individual 
aspect of concrete activities, like the conception of a gas and of an electron of 
that gas. Without this conceptual reorganization it is scarcely possible to under- 
take what Mr. Brown has so well stated: “The approach is the individual who 
needs a new definition of the situation and a new conception of his role in the 
group.”’ Nor is it possible to redefine the situation or repattern the roles of the 
individual without a clear recognition of culture and the processes that must be 
employed to alter this personality-culture totality. The recent volume on Com- . 
petition and Cooperation in Primitive Society, by Margaret Mead, bears direct- 
ly on this problem and includes a Bibliography on “personality and culture” 
that may be of interest to readers of this discussion. Likewise the forthcoming 
volume by Dr. Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Times, also 
should be referred to here, since it gives a psychoanalytic discussion of personal- 
ity and culture. 

I am grateful to Mr. Brown for offering these illuminating comments upon 
“Society as the Patient” and furthering the discussion of what will undoubtedly 
become the central problem of the life-sciences as we move into the emerging 
new climate of opinion with its altered conceptions of society and of the self. 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


A STUDY OF MARRIAGE IN A FINNISH COMMUNITY! 


The article of Mr. Kolehmainen, ‘“‘A Study of Marriage in a Finnish Commu- 
nity,” represented a real effort to study in a scientific way a certain phenomenon 
in the life of a group generally little known. Recognizing this commendable 
effort, I must still add that it is necessary for a student to acquaint himself with 
what has been done in that field before him. Mr. Kolehmainen erred in this re- 
spect, for he states in a footnote on the first page of his article (p. 371): ““No 
study on the Finns in America is available in English; Finnish studies are only 
second-rate.” I may remind Mr. Kolehmainen that there was published in 
1924 a book in English, entitled The Americanization of the Finns, by John 
Wargelin. This book has found wide use in many quarters as a source book of 
the life of the Finns in America. The books written by S. Ilmonen and others in 
Finnish rate higher in my estimation than rated by Mr. Kolehmainen. 

The writer of the article speaks much about the rebellion against Finnish 
culture, “Old World culture patterns,” “immigrant institutions,” and “the dif- 
ficulties of trying to be a Finn, on the one hand, and an American, on the other, 
became onerous.”’ “By being coerced to continue,” he goes on, “his participa- 
tion in immigrant life, to further his knowledge of Finnish language and history, 
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the native-born came to regard unfavorably everything Finnish.” There may 
be some truth in this, but does Mr. Kolehmainen mean to imply that such a 
course is the only proper one? Wouldn’t it be better if the change took place by 
natural development instead of by breaking away something from life, which 
leaves a vacuum there? One thing is sure, that although it may be more con- 
venient for an immigrant to discard his native form of dress as soon as he arrives 
in America, clothes do not make a man an American. Americanism is more a 
thing of the spirit and the soul than of external modes and habits of life. This 
spirit is not attained even in the second or third generation. It is only after a 
considerable length of time—many generations, perhaps—before the immigrant 
has entirely lost all trace of his racial origin. It would be more correct, psycho- 
logically speaking, to say that the children of immigrant parents are hyphenated 
Americans. We may dislike the term, but it expresses a real truth. We all carry 
to a more or less extent in our biological and mental makeup hereditary traits 
of different races. The American race has not been born yet. 

Americanism is represented at times as meaning the immediate rejection by 
the immigrant of his family ties, church adherence, and cultural background be- 
fore he has been able to learn what America has to offer him in these respects. 
This is a dangerous theory, and the results of it are seen in practice as an alarm- 
ing amount of delinquency and crime in the lives of second- and third-generation 
native-born children of our immigrant stock. They have been torn aloof of their 
racial foundations and have not yet been moored in their new surroundings. To 
weaken the ties of family, which according to Professor Cooley is the most im- 
portant primary institution, is to affect an irreparable loss in the proper sociali- 
zation of the developing individual. And to give up one’s church for another 
simply for the reason that he has arrived in another land does not place much 
importance upon any church. Any change in a person’s loyalties must be made 
on rational and intelligent grounds. 

Many readers may object to these ideas, although unbiased study of our life 
proves them to be true. The writer’s study and wide experience with immigrant 
groups have led him to see facts in this light. Instead of rebellion against immi- 
grant languages, history, and culture, there should be proper appreciation of 
them by the children of the immigrants, not for the sake of perpetuating foreign 
traditions and customs in our midst, but for the sake of developing integrated 
personalities and the enrichment of American life. Our aim should not be to de- 
velop in America a “New England” or “New Sweden” or “Little Italy” or 
“New Finland.’’ We must be interested in building up America. America should 
come first in the life of our newcomers as well as of those whose ancestors have 
come here earlier. 

That there are those who see value in the cultural heritage of the immigrants 
in our midst is proved, among other things, by two examples. The first one 
is from one of the largest schools in the upper peninsula of Michigan. In that 
community a large percentage of population consists of immigrant stock. Here 
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as elsewhere the children of the immigrants know very little concerning the his- 
tory and culture of their own race. Family and cultural ties have become non- 
existent in the lives of the majority of them. As a consequence there is much 
‘social disintegration among them. The superintendent, a scholarly man, con- 
ceived the idea of having his teachers prepare a special outline, to be used in 
teaching history in Grades IV and V, which would contain information concern- 
ing the nationalities composing the bulk of the population, their history, litera- 
ture, and fine and manual arts. In this way the law of apperception is put in 
practice. Asa result of this method, it is hoped there will develop integrated per- 
sonalities and enrichment of the community life. The other example comes from 
a professor of English in a state institution where a large number of Finnish stu- 
dents study annually. Having become acquainted with some gems in the Fin- 
nish literature, he felt these would be valuable to many others—if they were 
available in English. Asa result, he had one of his Finnish students translate to 
him selections of Finnish folklore which he put into literary English. Thus was 
composed the collection of Finnish folklore which was published by a large pub- 
lishing concern in Chicago last August, under the name Tales from a Finnish 
Tupa. These two examples prove that there may be cultural value in the herit- 
ages our immigrant neighbors possess. 

The foregoing has been written not with the purpose of attempting to abolish 
mixed marriages. They occur as a natural result of the onward movement of our 
heterogeneous life. And when they occur as a natural result of healthy assimila- 
tion, there need be no rebellion against the culture of any of our neighbors. Our 
social life is in need of wholesome cultural and moral influences if we are to pro- 
gress and not retrograde as a society. 


JoHN WARGELIN 
Suomi College 


REJOINDER 


The Rev. John Wargelin has offered a thought-provoking comment on this 
writer’s recent study. I hold no brief against the major premise of his paper. 
There should be, of course, a “proper appreciation” of the immigrant culture 
on part of the native-born, but in Conneaut, as in many other Finnish settle- 
ments throughout the United States, the agencies by which such a regard for 
the Finnish heritage might be instilled in them were sadly inoperative and in- 
effective. One would obviously be foolhardy to pose as an advocate of Ameri- 
canization by “rebellion” in preference to Americanization by “natural develop- 
ment,” but is it as easy as often maintained to prevent the first and to achieve 
the second? It was not so at least in Conneaut, and nowhere in his study did 
this writer suggest that generalizations might be safely made upon the phe- 
nomena revealed in that community. Dr. Wargelin is speaking of how Ameri- 
canization ought to take place; I tried to relate how the psychological, anti- 
immigrant element operated as a causal force in bringing about mixed marriages. 
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The good doctor is surely jesting when he avers that the writer lacks a 
satisfactory command of the literature. While Finnish-American historiography 
has grown in volume to a respectable size since the memorable appearance of 
Jarnefelt’s Suomalaiset Amerikassa in 1899, certainly it has not yet become a 
labyrinth in which even the most stumbling student might miss the works of 
Wargelin and Ilmonen. I regret having omitted mention of the former’s A meri- 
canization of the Finns in my footnote. Perhaps one can best appraise the value 
of the latter’s volumes by comparing them to the work done on the Swedes by 
Stephenson and Babcock, the Scotch-Irish by Hanna, the Norwegians by 
Blegen, and the Germans by Faust. 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Western Reserve University 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Central Statistical Commitiee.—In order to put its work on a formal and 
more effective basis the Central Statistical Committee and the Central 
Statistical Board have availed themselves of the powers conferred by the 
Board’s organic act by issuing a regulation specifying schedules, ques- 
tionnaires, and other materials relating to plans for statistical inquiries 
which should be reviewed by the Central Statistical Board. The Board 
acts in an advisory capacity in regard to the content of the material 
submitted. Regulation No. 1, which has been circulated to the various 
agencies of the federal government, is as follows: 


1. (a) The term “questionnaire”’ as hereinafter used shall mean any form 
employed or to be employed by any agency of, or subject to the supervision of, 
the federal government, when such form incorporates a question or questions to 
be asked of several or many respondents or when such form provides for the 
original recording of answers to such question or questions. 

(6) The term “general questionnaire’’ shall mean a questionnaire to be sent 
to twenty or more respondents, providing that (i) the respondents, in answering 
the said question or questions, are not acting as employees or agents of the 
federal government, and provided that (ii) it is expected to make combined 
totals or averages from information obtained from the use of the said question- 
naire. 

(c) The term “restricted questionnaire” shall mean any questionnaire other 
than those specified under (b) above. 

2. (a) Except in such cases as the chairman of the Central Statistical Board 
or his duly authorized agent from time to time may specify in writing on his own 
motion or at the request of the interested agency, every proposed general ques- 
tionnaire shall be submitted to the Central Statistical Board for review prior to 
adoption, and such submittal shall be early enough to allow the Board at least 
two working days for such review. 

(6) In the case of a general questionnaire which is to be printed or otherwise 
multicopied, the term “adoption” shall mean the sending of copy to any office for 
duplication in a form to be disseminated to enumerators or respondents. In the 
case of a typewritten or other manuscript questionnaire, the term “‘adoption”’ 
shall mean submittal to the responsible officer of an agency for his approval of 
it for dissemination to enumerators or respondents. 

(c) Any general questionnaire which is now in use or which shall hereafter 
be adopted and which shall continue in use currently without change for more 
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than six months after adoption shall, upon request of the chairman of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board or his duly authorized agent, be submitted or resubmitted 
to the Board for review. 

3. If the chairman of the Central Statistical Board or his duly authorized 
agent shall make inquiry respecting any restricted questionnaire, and shall find 
that said questionnaire provides or might provide statistical information of gen- 
eral interest, said questionnaire shall on his written request be submitted to the 
Central Statistical Board for review. 

4. Each questionnaire submitted for review in accordance with paragraphs 
2 or 3 shall be accompanied by a memorandum of information which shall set 
forth the purposes of such questionnaire, the methods and administrative ar- 
rangements proposed for its use, the type or types and approximate number of 
the respondents, and any other information deemed by the submitting agency to 
be pertinent, and no questionnaire shall be deemed to have been submitted in 
accordance with this regulation unless accompanied by such memorandum. 

5. Each agency submitting a questionnaire to the Central Statistical Board 
for review in accordance with the provisions of paragraphs 2 or 3 shall submit 
to the Central Statistical Board for review such forms, statements of instruc- 
tion, and other materials pertaining to the collection, tabulation, analysis, or 
publication of the data from said questionnaire as the chairman of the Central 
Statistical Board or his duly authorized agent shall specifically request in writ- 
ing. 

6. Each agency of, or subject to the supervision of, the federal government 
shall, upon the request of the chairman of the Central Statistical Board or his 
duly authorized agent, furnish any information in its possession which the said 
chairman or his duly authorized agent may deem necessary to assist in the re- 
view of any questionnaire, form, statement of instruction, or other material sub- 
mitted by such agency or by any other agency to the Board for review. No 
review of a questionnaire, form, statement of instruction, or other material shall 
be deemed completed until after the submitting agency shall have furnished the 
information requested of it in accordance with this paragraph. 


Committee on Census Enumeration Areas.—This Committee of the 
American Statistical Association, consisting of Howard Whipple Green, 
Cleveland, chairman; C. E. Batschelet, United States Census Bureau; 
Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia University; Neva R. Deardorff, New 
York Welfare Council; C. L. Dedrick, United States Census Bureau; R. 
D. McKenzie, University of Michigan; and Leon E. Truesdell, Bureau of 
Census, held a conference on December 28 open to those interested in 
utilizing census tract data in social science research. The report of the 
Committee reviewed the growth of the number of census tract cities be- 
ginning with the census of 1910 when the Bureau of the Census laid out 
the eight cities then having a half-million or more inhabitants, which were 
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Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. Just prior to the 1930 census eight additional 
cities prepared maps showing census tracts which received the approval of 
the geographer of the Bureau of the Census. These were Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Washington, Nashville, and 
Syracuse. The Committee on Census Enumeration Areas was appointed 
early in 1931. Its activities resulted in the establishment of census tracts 
in seventeen more census tract cities with a population of 250,000 and 
over: Akron, Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Mo., Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Oakland, Providence, Roch- 
ester, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toledo; and in six cities under 
250,000, namely, Dayton, Duluth, Flint, New Haven, Richmond, and 
Trenton. At present only six of the thirty-seven cities of 250,000 popula- 
tion or more are not official census tract cities. 

The most urgent problem at present is how can the social and health 
agencies and public organizations in the census tract cities be encouraged 
to use census tracts in the solution of their day-to-day problems. Another 
problem grows out of the fact that most American communities have out- 
grown the boundaries of the central cities. For example, the metropolitan 
district of Boston is much more than the city of Boston. Chicago is not 
limited by its municipal boundaries but also includes its suburbs. Pitts- 
burgh, as an economic and social unity, is more than the city of Pitts- 
burgh. Of the larger cities, only in Cleveland is the entire metropolitan 
district included in the census tract area. Rather than increasing the 
number of census tract cities the present problem is to get a broader use 
of census tracts in the present census tract cities, encouraging the prepara- 
tion and publication of usable maps, street indexes, and tabulations of 
basic data. Only seven of the sixteen cities laid out in census tracts in 
1930 made the 1930 census data broadly available by the publication of 
these important data in usable form. Twenty-five of the thirty-nine census 
tract cities publish census tract street indexes. 

The immediate problems facing the Committee on Census Enumera- 
tion Areas are: (1) getting usable census tract maps prepared and pub- 
lished, to be used by social and health agencies and business organizations; 
(2) getting usable street indexes prepared and published in order that so- 
cial and business data may be readily allocated to census tracts; (3) get- 
ting the variety of uses of census tracts demonstrated within each census 
tract city; (4) getting the entire metropolitan communities laid out in 
census tracts instead of only the central cities; and (5) preparing table 
forms which will be most useful for all purposes by all communities. The 
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suggestions and advice of those who have used 1930 census data exten- 
sively should make it possible to exclude from the 1940 forms data of 
little or no use and provide for other data which may be of real use in the 
future. 

Sociologists present at the luncheon conference included: E. D. Bey- 
non, University of Michigan; E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; Neva 
Deardorff, New York Welfare Council; Earle E. Eubank, University of 
Cincinnati; Robert Faris, Brown University; C. Luther Fry, Rochester 
University; H. W. Gilmore, Tulane University; Norman S. Hayner, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; Richard O. 
Lang, Central Statistical Board; Gilbert Robertson, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; and Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist University. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, has announced that a grant of $165,000 over a five-year 
period has been made to the Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics. This committee, recently incorporated in New York, consists of 
Michael M. Davis, chairman; Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Henry S. Dennison, Dennison Manufacturing Company; Walton H. 
Hamilton, Yale University; Alvin S. Johnson, New School for Social Re- 
search; Paul U. Kellogg, Survey Graphic; Harry A. Millis, University of 
Chicago; and Fred M. Stein, New York. The advisory board now has as 
members: Samuel Bradbury, M.D., Philadelphia; Alfred E. Cohn, M.D., 
New York; Alice Hamilton, M.D., Washington; Ludwig Hektoen, M.D., 
Chicago; and Franklin C. McLean, M.D., Chicago. 

This committee will conduct and assist studies in the economic and 
social aspects of medical care; will train personnel for this field; and, in 
co-operation with the medical profession and other agencies, will furnish 
information and consultation services in behalf of rendering medical care 
more widely available to the people at costs within their means. The 
headquarters will be in New York City. 

Michael M. Davis, chairman and active director of the new committee, 
has been, since 1928, the director of the Fund’s department of medical 
services. He has been associated for many years with work in medical 
economics and with hospitals and clinics in New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago, is the author of a number of books and many articles, chairman of 
the Council of the American Hospital Association, and active in numerous 
national public health and welfare agencies. 


Northwestern University —The Chicago Recreation Survey under the 
direction of Arthur J. Todd is being conducted through co-operation be- 
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tween Northwestern University, the Chicago Recreation Commission, 
Works Progress Association, and the National Youth Association. Prac- 
tically all the field data are in hand, the statistical work and editing of the 
material is going on actively. A prospectus of the printed report with 
samplings of the text, maps, graphs, and illustrations was distributed at 
the annual meeting of the Recreation Commission. Volume I of the 
report is now in press. The other three volumes projected should be issued 
during the early spring. 

Three studies are now in progress under the direction of E. R. Mowrer. 
The study of ‘“‘Marriage and Divorce in the United States” is based upon 
data compiled from the reports of the United States Census Bureau and 
of the Superior and Circuit Courts of Cook County and the Court of 
Domestic Relations of Chicago. The object of the study is: (1) To corre- 
late the marriage and divorce trends from 1887 to 1932 with the business 
cycle for the United States and for Chicago, (2) to compare and correlate 
urban and rural trends from 1887 to 1932 in divorce and marriage, (3) to 
correlate marriage and divorce rates in 1930 with certain social factors— 
size of family, mean age of population, nativity ratios, sex distribution, 
etc.—by counties for ten representative states, (4) to determine the 
changes in the divorce and nonsupport rates by community areas in 
Chicago from 1919 to 1935, and (5) to correlate these changes in family 
disintegration rates in Chicago with certain social factors. This study has 
been carried on under grants-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council and Northwestern University. 

The study of “Social Disorganization in Chicago during the Depres- 
sion” seeks to determine on the basis of the records of public agencies 
the extent to which social disorganization has increased within the 
period of the depression by areas of the city and the interrelationship 
between the various forms of social disorganization by communities and 
in correlation with certain data from the censuses of 1930 and 1934. 
Data have been collected upon the following series for the years 1929-35: 
nonsupport, illegitimacy, crime, juvenile delinquency, bastardy, wom- 
en’s court cases, boys’ court cases, insanity, contributing to delinquency, 
truancy, and divorce. Including the police records of arrests where a 10 
per cent sample has been taken data have been transcribed from over a 
quarter million records. The items, in general, include the following: mari- 
tal status, occupation, religion, education, street address, age, sex, race, 
birthplace, age and sex of siblings or of children, complaint or offense, 
disposition or diagnosis, and causes of disorganization. The study has 
been carried on as a Works Progress Administration project under the 
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sponsorship of the Chicago Board of Education and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The study of “The Relation between Social Disorganization and Per- 
sonality Disorganization” is concerned with the collection of personal 
histories of a select group of unemployed persons who have been affected 
by the depression. The object of the study is to determine what types of 
adjustment have been made to the crises of the depression in terms of the 
personality patterns of the individual. 

Other projects under way are: “Social Control and Social Psychology 
of Bereavement”’; ‘Reactions to Predictive Assumptions” ; and ‘‘Utopias 
of the Insane,” by T. D. Eliot; and studies of the aboriginal culture of the 
Paviotso of western Nevada, and an ethnographic study of the Kagaba 
Indians in the highland region of Columbia, by W. Z. Park. 


Society for Social Research——The following subjects have been pre- 
sented at recent meetings of the Society: ‘“The Isolated Negro Community 
of St. Helena Island, North Carolina,” by Guy B. Johnson, University of 
North Carolina; “Estuarine Conurbations of the Narrow Seas,”’ by Henry 
M. Leppard, geography department, University of Chicago; “Sociological 
Method in Jurisprudence,” by Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago 
Law School; “Trends in the Ethnic Composition of the American Popula- 
tion,” by Gilbert K. Robinson, Chicago Theological Seminary; “The 
Sociology of Mannheim,” by Hans Speier, New School for Social Re- 
search; “Inventions and Sociology,” by William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago; and “The Correspondence of Family Types to Urban Local 
Communities,” by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 


Social Science Analysts Examination.—Sociologists will be interested in 
a new type of civil service examination for social science analysts which 
will soon be announced by the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Salary grades will range from $1,800 to $5,600 and the requisite qualifica- 
tions are academic training and professional experience in sociology, eco- 
nomics, or political science. Separate lists of eligible applicants will be 
established within each of these fields for fields of major concentration, 
and these lists will be used for appointments by a wide range of govern- 
ment agencies. Unassembled examinations in which applicants are rated 
upon their statements of education and experience will be held for the 
grades from $3,200 to $5,600, while written examinations will be held for 
the lower grades. The Civil Service Commission is co-operating with 
other government agencies and with the various professional societies in 
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bringing these examinations to the prompt attention of colleges and re- 
search organizations. Application forms may be secured from the Civil 
Service Commission in Washington or from its regional offices. 


Social Science Research Council.—The closing date for the receipt of 
applications for the 1937—38 predoctoral fellowships for graduate study in 
the social sciences offered by the Social Science Research Council is March 
15. Application must be made on blanks to be secured from the fellow- 
ship secretary, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. More details concern- 
ing the requirements for these fellowships will be found in the July, 1936, 
issue of this Journal, on pages 104-5. 


NOTES 
PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will promptly forward all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus 
serving to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each 
other without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selec- 
tion. 

M.7.—Age forty-two; married; Ph.D., Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa; 
twelve years’ experience in college teaching; six years’ experience in state 
teachers colleges; experience in social work, community organization, and 
rural resettlement projects. 

M.8.—Age forty-six; married to a social worker; two children; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1935, minor in economics; Phi Beta Kappa; five years’ teach- 
ing social sciences in college; competent in these and in statistics, human 
geography, orientation and technologic history, specialty: the social as- 
pects of invention; two books and numerous articles published; years of 
research work; all ordinary languages; European travel. 

M.o9.—Age forty-two; Ph.D. under Cooley; varied experience, includ- 
ing three years of foreign travel, study, and teaching; now field repre- 
sentative for the National Youth Administration; full record at Columbia 
University. 
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M.10.—M.A. in sociology, resident requirements completed for the 
Ph.D., and thesis far advanced; married, two sons; some business experi- 
ence and considerable experience as a public speaker; teaching includes 
one year in a college abroad and nine consecutive years as a college teacher 
of sociology; desires change. 

M.11.—Ph.D. in religious education, Northwestern University; gradu- 
ate work in sociology, University of Illinois; married, no children; author 
of several books; eight years’ college teaching experience. 

M.12.—Age fifty-two; married, three children; Ph.D. in sociology from 
Clark University; six years a teacher of economics; eleven years a teacher 
of sociology; some business and welfare work; Congregational minister. 


American Association of Social Workers.—The official count of mem- 
bers by chapters as of December 28, 1936, showed a grand total of 10,150, 
of which 8,677 were senior members. The January, 1937, issue of the 
Compass, the official organ of the Association, lists the fellowships and 
scholarships available for training in social work in the thirty-six differ- 
ent institutions offering training in social work. The address of the Asso- 
ciation is 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


American Sociological Society.—One of the largest attended meetings of 
the Society was held in the Congress Hotel in Chicago, December 28-30. 
Upward of seventy papers were presented in twenty-eight sessions. Many 
members took advantage of the opportunity of attending sessions of the 
other social science associations meeting in Chicago at the same time, 
particularly those of the American Statistical Association, the American 
Economic Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
and the American Political Science Association. 

One outstanding interest at the meetings of these different organiza- 
tions was the appraisal of the participation of social scientists in the New 
Deal. At the joint session for presidential addresses Henry P. Fairchild 
of the American Sociological Society lamented the fact that “‘in a vast 
enterprise which was essentially sociological in its nature an almost negli- 
gible part of the responsibility was intrusted to those who had made 
sociology their life study and work.” Alvin S. Johnson of the American 
Economic Association pointed out that “with due credit to the economists 
who composed the original ‘brain trust,’ we must still admit that the 
policies grouped together under the term ‘New Deal’ have been little 
influenced by the professional economist.” Looking forward, Joseph P. 
Chamberlain of the American Association for Labor Legislation proposed 
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a federal compensation system for the protection of employees of all car- 
riers in interstate commerce. The establishment of schools of social engi- 
neering was advocated by Joseph S. Davis of the American Statistical 
Association, who said: “Our departments of economics, political science, 
and sociology should be flanked by schools of social engineering, economic 
medicine, political architecture. In the next fifty years the profession of 
social engineering will come to rank with those of medicine, law, and 
engineering.”’ Arthur N. Holcombe of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation stated that democratic republicanism, rather than communism or 
fascism, is the logical political philosophy for the middle classes. In a 
meeting of the political scientists, Thomas H. Reed of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, coining the epigram that “experts should be on tap but 
not on top” in governmental affairs, asserted that “we have had several 
demonstrations in our government where trained administrators stepped 
into the role of political leadership to the detriment of the cause of expert 
service to government.” 

Of increasing value is the policy of holding the meetings of the social 
science associations at the same time and place. Sociologists find of in- 
creasing value for their work certain papers presented at the meetings of 
the other societies. Joint sessions on old age security, the measurement of 
cultural variables, and migratory farm labor were held with the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, the American Statistical Association, 
and the American Farm Economic Association. Noteworthy this year 
was the high proportion of papers in the statistical sessions of interest to 
sociologists. 

Of particular interest is the fact that certain topics and trends in 
methodological interest appear in the programs of the different social 
science associations. Much attention seemed to focus upon forecasting 
and prediction as seen in papers upon the effects of recent public policies 
on future population, the feasibility of prediction in parole and other re- 
lease procedures, reactions to predictive assumptions, the review of meth- 
ods of measurement of public opinion in the presidential campaign, the 
study of rural subregions as a basis of predicting resettlement possibilities, 
forecast of power developments, planning farm operations on agricultural 
forecasts, business cycle analysis, population cycles as the cause of busi- 
ness cycles, and research as a basis for sales policies. 

In different meetings discussion centered upon the study of the depres- 
sion, as in papers upon methods of studying the social effects of the de- 
pression, effects of the depression on marriage rates, depression forces 
affecting Negro labor and Southern tenant farmers, indices of recovery, 
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and interregional competition in agriculture. Persons interested in the 
latest data upon research upon social problems could find them in the 
papers upon the family life of urban Negroes, of mountain whites, of 
Orientals, and of college women graduates; housing, social security; crime 
control; the T.V.A., ecological distribution of functional psychoses; social 
significance of venereal disease; trends in mental disease; the basis of 
eugenic selection; methods of analyzing families by types with respect to 
consumption; and propaganda technique in the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign. 

A future meeting of the social science associations might well be 
planned on the basis of devoting several sessions and round tables to pro- 
grams integrated out of the contribution which each discipline is making 
to the solution of the selected problems. 

In the meantime the American Sociological Society is face to face with 
the problem arising out of the increasing attendance at even its section 
meetings which makes against effective discussion of papers. One objec- 
tive aimed at by the regional societies is the more informal presentation 
and discussion of papers which a smaller attendance makes possible. The 
group of sociologists forming the Sociological Research Association have a 
limited membership to insure adequate discussion of papers. The econo- 
mists and political scientists have introduced the device of several round 
tables running simultaneously, the American Economic Association hav- 
ing ten round tables scheduled at one time with admission by ticket only. 
The statisticians secure the same results by keeping the subject matter of 
the majority of their meetings highly technical. While it is desirable to 
have several general meetings with a large attendance, it is equally im- 
portant to provide favorable opportunity for small groups of specialists to 
consider critically both the basic assumptions and the methods employed 
in their research. 

A special event of the annual meeting was a dinner given to Edward 
Alsworth Ross in honor of his seventieth birthday Monday evening in 
the Congress Hotel. C. A. Ellwood, J. L. Gillin, E. S. Bogardus, and 
T. B. Manny paid tribute to different aspects of the life and career of 
Professor Ross, who in response outlined his conception of the responsi- 
bility of sociology both for social analysis and for social guidance. 

A new feature of this meeting was an exhibit of sociological materials 
collected and arranged by W. L. Bailey, J. H. S. Bossard, T. D. Eliot, 
E. G. Payne, F. M. Vreeland, and M. H. Krout, chairman. Maps, charts, 
and graphs, as well as such novel methods of visual presentation as dio- 
ramas and balopticons, were presented in the fields of human ecology, 
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population, social pathology, culture, social institutions, and collective 
behavior. 

This committee also organized a session upon research and instruc- 
tional films in which new methods in the presentation and analysis of 
research data were offered: transparent overlays by M. T. Price, iso- 
metric map technique by E. R. Mowrer, visual presentation of cultural 
phenomena by Mary B. Brady, the utilization of motion picture journal- 
ism in crime prevention by F. M. Thrasher, instructional films for social 
studies by Ruth Earnshaw, materials for depicting group patterns by 
W. L. Bailey, teaching the relationships of folkways and institutions by 
use of picture and text by F. M. Vreeland, the analysis of population 
trends by E. T. Hiller, and generalization on the basis of areal data by 
Louis Wirth. 

Another innovation of the 1936 meeting was the substitution, at the 
annual dinner, of an entertainment program provided by the Committee 
of Local Arrangements for the traditional program of speeches. 

Officers elected for 1937 are: president, Ellsworth Faris, University of 
Chicago; first vice-president, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; second 
vice-president, C. C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture; 
new members of the executive committee, Wilson Gee, University of 
Virginia, and Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin; new members of 
the editorial board of the American Sociological Review, N. L. Sims, 
Oberlin College, and S. A. Stouffer, University of Chicago. 

Among the actions adopted by the executive committee and approved 
by the Society were: (1) the decision to affiliate with the International 
Federation of Sociological Societies and Institutes provided that sug- 
gested changes in the international organization are effected, chief of 
which was the safeguarding of the constituent societies against financial 
liabilities incurred without their specific authorization; (2) the continua- 
tion of the committee on regional affiliation, E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt 
University, chairman; (3) the acceptance of the report by W. C. Reckless, 
chairman of the committee on professional opportunities for sociologists 
outside the fields of teaching and research, and the authorization of the 
appointment of a planning committee on the utilization by public and 
private agencies of the services of professional sociologists; (4) the adop- 
tion of amendments to the constitution of the Society eliminating nomi- 
nations of officers from the floor and substituting nomination by petition 
within six hours of the posting of nominations by the committee on nomi- 
nations, and limiting the service of past presidents as members of the 
executive committee to a five-year term. 
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Eastern Sociological Conference.—The 1937 meeting of the conference 
will be held in Philadelphia, at the Hotel Sylvania, April ro-11. The gen- 
eral topic for discussion is “Social Pressure and Social Control.” For 


further information write Dr. P. F. Cressey, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Massachusetts. 


Midwest Sociological Society—The meeting for the organization of the 
Midwest Sociological Society will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 
15-17. Local headquarters and other details will be announced later. 


Ohio Sociological Society.—The spring meeting of the Society will take 
place April 23-24 at Columbus. Further information may be secured from 
S. C. Newman, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The eighth annual session of the Society 
was held at the University of Oregon, December 28-30, 1936. The presi- 
dential address of Charles N. Reynolds, Stanford University, was on the 
subject “Sociology and Social Reform.’’ Among the papers presented 
were two on “Recent Social Theory,” by Elon H. Moore, University of 
Oregon, and Elton F. Guthrie, University of Washington; ‘The Engi- 
neering Approach to the Delinquent and the Criminal,” by C. W. Top- 
ping, University of British Columbia; and two reports on the “Introduc- 
tory Course in Sociology,” by R. T. LaPiere, Stanford University, and 
Carl E. Dent, Washington State College. The papers of these sessions 
will appear in Sociology and Social Research. Officers for 1937 are G. B. 
Mangold, University of Southern California, president; F. R. Yoder, 
Washington State College, and G. E. Hoover, Mills College, vice- 
presidents; S. H. Jameson, University of Orgeon, secretary; E. S. Bo- 
gardus, University of Southern California, publications editor; C. N. 
Reynolds, Stanford University, and E. H. Moore, University of Oregon, 
council members. 


Charles Hayden Foundation.—Almost the entire estate of Charles Hay- 
den of New York City, who died on January 8, estimated by his executors 
at about $50,000,000, will be used to establish a charitable foundation for 
the education of boys and young men and the advancement of their 
“moral, mental and physical well-being.”” The foundation will be known 
as the Charles Hayden Foundation and administration will be in the 
hands of his executors and such other persons as they may associate with 
them. One of the purposes of the foundation will be “‘to aid, assist, build, 
equip and maintain clubs, gymnasia and recreation centers in this coun- 
try, for the training and development of boys and young men.” 
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International Congress of Population.—This Congress will be held in 
Paris, July 28-31, in connection with L’Exposition Universale, under the 
auspices of the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of 
Population Problems. Quantitative and qualitative aspects of population 
problems will be considered at the conference. The Population Associa- 
tion of America, which is affiliated with the International Union, is 
planning to send a delegation of American research workers in the field 
of population to the Congress. 


Milbank Memorial Fund.—The appointment has been announced of 
Dr. Frank G. Boudreau as executive director of the Fund, to take effect 
April 1, filling the position left vacant by the death of Edgar Syden- 
stricker. At present Dr. Boudreau is chief of the League of Nation’s 
service of epidemiological intelligence and public health statistics, and is 
also in charge of the League’s system of liaison with health administra- 
tion. In addition to Albert G. Milbank, president, members of the Fund’s 
board of directors are: Cornelius N. Bliss, Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
Barklie Henry, Franklin B. Kirkbride, Samuel R. Milbank, Roland S. 
Morris, and Frank L. Polk. 


Annual Meeting of Pi Gamma Mu.—Meeting at Chicago during the 
holidays was the National Social Science Honor Society of PiGamma Mu. 
Organized in 1924 by Dr. Leroy Allen, dean of Southwestern College, this 
Society at first spread only in the small colleges, but in 1927 a chapter was 
organized in the University of Pennsylvania. Since then chapters have 
been organized in over thirty universities in the United States and Can- 
ada. There are now 118 active chapters with over 21,000 members. Since 
1932 membership has been strictly limited to those elected by active chap- 
ters in colleges and universities. Pi Gamma Mu, following the example of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, elects to membership both juniors and 
seniors of high scholarship rank in the social sciences, graduate students 
of promise, and faculty members. Its three main objectives are: (1) lift- 
ing the level of scholarship in the social sciences in colleges and universi- 
ties; (2) promoting co-operation between social science departments and 
the integration of the results of the social sciences into a general social 
philosophy; and (3) promoting the academic recognition and prestige of 
the social sciences. At its New York convention in 1935 the members of 
Pi Gamma Mu voted to limit new charters to institutions which are on 
the approved list of the American Association of Universities, or which 
have chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. At the Chicago meeting it was voted 
to further restrict charters to institutions where the invitation came from 
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social science departments: history, economics, political science, and 
sociology. 

The present officers are: honorary national president, Edward A. Ross, 
University of Wisconsin; national president, Charles A. Ellwood, Duke 
University; first vice-president, Gordon S. Watkins, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; second vice-president, John Donaldson, George 
Washington University; national treasurer, S. Howard Patterson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; executive secretary, Leroy Allen, Southwestern 
College. Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Edward A. Ross, and P. A. 
Sorokin have been elected honorary members. Nationally elected members 
include W. E. Spahr, New York University; Horace Taylor, Columbia 
University; Amos E. Taylor, American University; A. B. Wolfe, Ohio 
State University, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; and Kenneth 
W. Colegrove, Northwestern University, secretary, American Political 
Science Association. 


Population Index.—The first issue of Population Index, a quarterly 
continuing the bibliographical publication, Population Literature, ap- 
peared in January, 1937. Population Index is published by the school of 
public affairs of Princeton University and the Population Association of 
America, and is edited by Frank W. Notestein and Irene Barnes Taeuber. 
It contains forty pages of succinct abstracts on the subjects of formal 
demography, mortality, fertility, marriage and the family, migration, 
regional studies, population characteristics, population policy, and 
method. In addition there are ten pages of up-to-date statistics showing 
population growth in ninety-two countries, birth and death in fifty-four 
countries, infant mortality rates in fifty-one countries, marriage rates in 
forty-two countries, and birth, death, and infant mortality rates for the 
geographical divisions of the United States. Those wishing to receive 
Population Index may obtain it by joining the Population Association of 
America (Dr. Frank Lorimer, Secretary, 308 Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) or by paying the subscription price of three dollars per year. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Announcement is made of the election of 
Lawson Purdy as president of the Foundation; Morris Hadley, vice-presi- 
dent; and the re-election of John M. Glenn, secretary. The Board of Trus- 
tees includes Lindsay Bradford, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Harry Woodburn 
Chase, Johnston de Forest, Frederic A. Delano, John H. Finley, Mrs. 
Frederic S. Lee, and Harold T. White. Shelby M. Harrison continues as 
director. 
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Sociological Research Association.—The first annual meeting of the 
Association was held in Chicago, December 28-30. The members of the 
Executive Committee for 1937 are Donald Young, president; E. B. 
Reuter, secretary; R. M. MaclIver, Stuart A. Rice, and W. F. Ogburn. 


Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley.—With “The World 
Challenge to Democracy—How Can America Meet It?” as the general 
theme for its lectures, forums, and round tables, the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress will hold its fifth annual conference, July 10-24, at Welles- 
ley College. Colston E. Warne of the economics department of Amherst 
College will head the Institute faculty this year. The conference is open 
to sociologists and to persons active in the industrial, business, and pro- 
fessional worlds. Details may be obtained from G. L. Osgood, 14 West 
Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 


Woods Schools Child Research Clinic—Two discussion conferences on 
“The Exceptional Child at Home and at School,” are to be held under the 
auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania, in Washington and New York on Saturday, February 27, 
and Saturday, March 20, respectively. Speakers at the Washington con- 
ference and their topics include: John E. Bentley, American University, 
“The Service to School and Home of the Child Guidance Clinic,” and 
Winifred Richmond, psychologist, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, “The Ex- 
ceptional Child and the Family Constellation.” 

Speakers at the New York conference and their topics include: Good- 
win Watson, Columbia University, ““The Exceptional Child as a Neglect- 
ed Resource,” and Frank Astor, National Child Welfare Association, 
“Satisfying the Emotional Needs of the Exceptional Child.” 

Founded three years ago as a clearing house for authoritative informa- 
tion on the problems of the exceptional child, the Child Research Clinic 
of the Woods Schools of Langhorne, Pennsylvania, has annually spon- 
sored conferences in leading eastern cities, as well as held three institutes 
on the exceptional child at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, at which national 
leaders in child guidance and education have presented to men and wom- 
en interested in the subject the findings of modern scientific inquiry in 
these fields. 

The Advisory Council of the Woods Schools includes: Dr. Edward L. 
Bauer, Philadelphia; Dr. G. Kirby Collier, Rochester; Dr. Temple Fay, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Francis M. Garver, Philadelphia; Dr. Edward R. John- 
stone, Vineland, N. J.; Dr. Jerome L. Kohn, New York City; Dr. Henry 
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Lovett, Langhorne; Dr. Samuel T. Orton, New York City; Dr. Ross V. 
Patterson, Philadelphia; Dr. Howard W. Potter, New York City; Dr. 
Esther L. Richards, Baltimore; Dr. Henry C. Schumacher, Cleveland; 
Dr. Edward A. Strecker, Philadelphia; Dr. Frederick Tilney, New York 
City; Dr. Walter Timme, New York City; and Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, 
Trenton. 


Buffalo State Teachers College-—George B. Neumann, head of the de- 
partment of sociology since 1926 and dean of men, died at Buffalo on 
December 23, 1936. He was a graduate of Wesleyan University and of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and received the Doctor’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. At one time he was professor of 
sociology and economics at Union University, Chengtu, China. In 1920 
Professor Neumann participated in a sociological expedition into Tibet 
and later in the formation of the Border Research Society to continue 
this work. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Ogburn has returned from Europe 
where he was a delegate from the United States to the International 
Statistical Institute held in Athens from September 26 to October 4. 
He gave a lecture at Prague before the Statistical Society of Czecho- 
Slovakia on “The Quantitative Method in Social Science,” with par- 
ticular reference to the United States. He also investigated research in- 
stitutes in social science in connection with different universities in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 

Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, will teach in the summer session. 


Columbia University—Alvan A. Tenney, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, died November 1, 1936, at the age of sixty. A native of Brooklyn, 
he studied at Columbia University, University of Berlin, Collége de 
France, and the New York School of Philanthropy. He was a devoted 
follower of Franklin H. Giddings. He was a charter member of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, serving as its second secretary-treasurer during 
the years 1910-11. He was author of Social Democracy and Population 
and of various articles on biological sociology. 

Dr. Alexander von Schelting has joined the staff of the department of 
sociology. For several years he was scientific adviser for the publishing 
house of Paul Siebeck Company, Freiburg, Germany. During 1934-35 
he was a fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation in the United States. Dr. 
von Schelting received his Doctor’s degree from Heidelberg and is the 
author of Max Weber’s Wissenschafts lehre. 

Professor H. W. Odum, University of North Carolina, will teach in the 
summer session. 
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Connecticut State College—The Daylion Company announces the pub- 
lication of Spotlights on the Culture of India, by J. L. Hypes. 


University of Kansas.—Professor Victor E. Helleberg, who came to the 
University in 1910, will retire from active teaching duties at the end of 
the spring semester. 


University of Minnesota.—Announcement is made by the Sociological 
Press of the publication of The Construction of Personality Scales by the 
Criterion of Internal Consistency, by Raymond Sletto. 


University of Missouri.—L. Guy Brown has been elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the department of registration and certification of the 
Missouri Association of Social Workers. He has been appointed, also, to 
the board of directors of the Missouri Association of Mental Hygiene. 
Dr. Brown represented the University of Missouri at the meeting of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work in St. Louis, January 
15-17. 

The new course in medical information for social workers will be given 
by Dr. Maurice E. Cooper of the School of Medicine. 


New Jersey College for Women.—W. O. Brown, formerly with the di- 
vision of research and statistics, Works Progress Administration, at Wash- 
ington, has received an appointment as instructor in the department of 
sociology. Dr. Brown assumed his new duties February 1, 1937. 


University of North Carolina.—The J. B. Lippincott Company an- 
nounces the publication of The American Family, by Ernest R. Groves. 


Northwestern University.—Professor A. J. Todd has accepted an ap- 
pointment as a trustee of Hull House. 

Miss Anna Zaloha, formerly a resident at Chicago Commons, has been 
appointed supervisor of field work for students in group and recreational 
work, 


Ohio State University —James E. Hagerty was recently appointed by 
the president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a member 
of the advisory staff of the department of economics and social science. 
He has also been appointed a member of the Ohio Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce. 

Edwin M. Lemert is conducting an elementary course in sociology for 
nurses at the White Cross Hospital. 


i 
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University of Southern California.—The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia celebrated on January 15 the completion of twenty-five years of 
service at the university by Dr. Emory S. Bogardus and also twenty 
years’ service as editor of Sociology and Social Research. Nearly four 
hundred faculty members, students, alumni, and friends attended a 
public dinner-reception at which felicitations and tributes from American 
and foreign leaders in the field were read. Dr. Bogardus’ accomplish- 
ments, as head of the department, in social research, as teacher and 
leader, as author and editor, and as dean of the school of social work, 
were reviewed by several speakers, including the president of the uni- 
versity and the dean of the graduate school. The tributes to Dr. Bogard- 
us and his response made the occasion a high point in the history of the 
department as well as a memorable personal event. 

A new volume on Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency, by 
Pauline V. Young, has just been published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. It is planned as a treatise and casebook for court workers and 
other child welfare workers. There is a Foreword by Roscoe Pound and 
an Introduction by Justin Miller. The text includes over thirty cases. 


Syracuse University —On January 7 Dr. Herbert N. Shenton, head of 
the department of sociology, died in New York City at the age of fifty- 
two. In 1927 Dr. Shenton came to Syracuse University to organize and 
develop the department of sociology. From 1912 to 1927 he had been a 
member of the sociology department of Columbia University. Besides 
his University work Dr. Shenton had engaged in many research and wel- 
fare activities. One of his major services since 1930 was as social science 
consultant to the Josiah Macy Jr. foundation in formulation of the foun- 
dation’s policies in the field of social medicine. In 1920-21 he was in gov- 
ernment service with the United States Council of National Defense and 
with the United States bituminous and anthracite coal commissions and 
with the General Staff, War College. He was director of reconnaissance 
study of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. relations throughout the United 
States, 1929-30. He was active in the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, the department of research and education of the Federal Council 
of Churches, the International Auxiliary Language Association, and was 
president, in 1933, of the Religious Education Association of the United 
States and Canada. He was the author of The Practical Applications of 
Sociology and of Cosmopolitan Conversation. 


Temple University —The publication of Intellectual Realism and Cul- 
ture Change, by James Woodard, has been announced by the Sociological 
Press, 
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Washington University —The opening of the George Warren Brown 
Memorial Hall for the department of social work took place on January 
12-17. The program was under the auspices of Washington University, 
the Alumni Association of the George Warren Brown Department of 
Social Work, the American Association of Schools of Social Work, the 
St. Louis Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers, the 
St. Louis Community Council, the St. Louis Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and the Missouri Association for Social Welfare. The George War- 
ren Brown Memorial Hall was erected as a result of the bequest of Mrs. 
George Warren Brown, as a memorial to her husband, and was given to 
the University for the use of the George Warren Brown Department of 
Social Work. 


Wayne University.—Willard Waller, head of the division of sociology 
and chairman of the social studies group at Pennsylvania State College, 
has been appointed head of the department of sociology and social work. 
He will assume his duties at Wayne University in September, 1937. 


University of Wisconsin.—The third edition of Poverty and Dependency, 
by John L. Gillin, has just been published by D. Appleton—Century Com- 
pany. 

PERSONALS 

James O. Babcock is now assistant director in the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in the Denver, Colorado, office. This office serves the states 
of Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana. There are eight land projects, 
four resettlement projects under way, and the office cares for some thirty 
thousand farm families on relief. 

Sanford Bates has resigned as director of the Bureau of Prisons of the 
United States to become executive director of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Inc., February 1. Mr. Bates served for years as commissioner of the de- 
partment of correction in the State of Massachusetts before he entered 
the service of the federal government in 1929. He has made an enviable 
record in the development of the federal prison system during his admin- 
istration. 

Gordon Beers, A.M., University of Illinois, is assistant sociologist and 
actuary at the Illinois State Penitentiary, Menard branch. 

Mr. Sam Daykin, who was assistant sociologist and actuary in the 
division of pardons and paroles at the Illinois State Penitentiary at Me- 
nard, is now chief sociologist and actuary at the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Statesville. 

Raymond Grath, A.M., Columbia, and formerly instructor of sociology 
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in Denver University, is now assistant sociologist in Menard Diagnostic 
Depot, Illinois State Penitentiary. 

Mr. Thomas G. Hutton, who was a graduate student in criminology 
at the University of Chicago under Dr. Sutherland, succeeded C. C. Van 
Vechten as assistant sociologist and actuary in the division of pardons 
and paroles at the Illinois State Penitentiary, Pontiac branch. 

Rowland C. Sheldon, executive director of the National Crime Pre- 
vention Institute, and one of the pioneers and promoters of the Big 
Brother movement in America, died in New York City, December 5. 

Albert Welge, who took his Master’s degree at the University of Ilinois 
and was formerly instructor of sociology in Whitman College, is assistant 
sociologist at the Illinois State Penintentiary Diagnostic Depot at Joliet. 

Dr. Harald Ludvig Westergaard, the eminent Danish statistician, 
died December 18, 1936, at the age of eighty-three years. From 1886 to 
1924 he was professor of statistics in Copenhagen University. His Die 
Lehre von der Mortalitaét und Morbilitét, published in 1882, laid the founda- 
tion for much consequent development in the fields of vital statistics and 
population study. In 1890 he published his Grundstige der Theorie der 
Statistik, which was revised in 1928, and in 1932 he published his English 
Outlines of the History of Statistics. He contributed numerous papers to 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Journal of American Statistical 
Association, Revue de l'Institut International de Statistique, and other 
scientific publications. 

Charles H. Young, who recently completed a study with the Girl 
Scouts of America, has been engaged in a short survey of the Japanese in 
British Columbia. 


Science Service—Extended versions of material supplementary to 
articles in this Journal, when so indicated by footnotes, are available 
as Science Service documents in the form of microfilms (images 1 in. 
high on standard 35-mm. motion-picture film) or photoprints (6X8 
inches in size, readable with unaided eyes). 

In the November, 1936, issue of the American Journal of Sociology, 
pages 388-89, there was published a short paper, “The Intelligence of 
Negro College Students and Parental Occupation,” by Herman G. 
Canady, the complete text of which, comprising seven pages, may be 
ordered from Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, 
D.C., as Document 1005, remitting 25 cents for microfilm form, or 45 
cents for photoprints. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles and Laws of Sociology. By HAROLD A. PHELPS. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1936. Pp. 544. $4.00. 


The volume is offered as a textbook for advanced classes in sociology 
and as one also suited for use with classes in principles of sociology, con- 
temporary sociology, social theory, comparative sociology, social organ- 
ization, and social control. It purports to be “a report upon the socio- 
logical interpretation of laws and principles and an inventory of their con- 
tent’’ (p. ix). The author, finding that the sociological laws and principles, 
culled from Introductions to Sociology, General Sociologies, Principles of 
Sociology, and the monographic literature, did not fit into any system 
extant, reclassified them in terms of the content to which they refer. 

Schematically, the volume is in four parts. The first, “The Scope of 
Sociology,” is intended as a résumé “‘of the chief trends in social theory 
and in the emergence of sociology to the status of a science” (p. 1). In 
this part “the procedure is genetic to the extent it presents certain theo- 
retical developments in terms of their origin. It is also analytical in 
omitting detailed references to phases of sociological theory .. . . (p. 1). 
The chapters of the second part of the volume, “The Logical Basis of 
Sociology,” are designed to state what is known about society through a 
presentation of social data, sociological problems, and social sequence and 
regularity. ‘These two parts furnish an introduction to a survey of laws 
and principles and indicate sketchily the main problems, methods, atti- 
tudes, and postulates through which laws and their principles are formu- 
lated”’ (p. xi). Part III, “Sociological Laws and Principles,” purports to 
discuss the laws and principles of sociology “within the several patterns 
that determine the limits of their applicability and validity” (p. xi). The 
fourth part of the volume, under the caption “Current Generalizations 
and Developments,” includes chapters on ‘Trends in Sociology,” “Pre- 
dictions in Sociology,” “Symbolic Sociology,” and ““The Changing Scope 
of Sociology.” 

The book hardly lives up to its pretensions. The student who turns to 
it anticipating a systematic presentation of sociological principles and 
laws will be disappointed. There is no effort at logical analysis and no 
critical reaction to sociological generalizations and pronouncements. The 
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volume is pitched on a very different level. The actual content of the 
book is a topica] presentation of a somewhat miscellaneous subject matter 
largely on the basis of secondary and tertiary sources. Many of the chap- 
ters are concerned to present concrete informational data with little or 
no reference to the general theme stated in the title of the volume. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


The Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations. By Joyce O. HERTZLER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. Pp. xv+409. $4.00. 


The majority of histories of social thought begin with the Greeks, al- 
though Professor Bogardus did give extended attention to the social 
thinking of the East in his general survey of the history of sociological 
thought. Yet it is well known that there was much social speculation be- 
fore the days of Plato and Aristotle. And not all of it was localized in the 
Near Orient. Fruitful and varied social thought arose in India and China. 
It is impossible to appreciate fully the character of classical and medieval 
social thinking without some comprehension of this debt to the Orient. 

Therefore, it is gratifying that Professor Hertzler has seen fit to go 
through the vast mass of available documents and texts and to sift and 
digest it for the scholarly and the general reader alike. From now on stu- 
dents of the history of social thought can start on their journey with this 
convenient anthology of oriental social philosophy and wisdom lore. 

After a preliminary survey of the materials with which the student of 
oriental social thinking has to work, Professor Hertzler starts off with a 
review of the social precepts of the Egyptians, and then passes along in 
turn to consider the social thinking of the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Hittites, Persians, the ancient peoples of India, ancient China, and the 
Hebrews. In conclusion there is a very good summary chapter assessing 
the results and indicating the nature and implications of this early social 
thought. 

The author has combed the field with some thoroughness and makes 
use of a wide variety of sources—literary fragments, poems, religious 
texts, legal collections, folklore, moral precepts, and the like. Reasonable 
attention is given to the historical and cultural background of each people 
studied, something which is indispensable to any real understanding of 
the social thinking which proceeded from this culture and its personal 
representatives. The author is realistic in the handling of his material, 
revealing little of the reverential or conventional approach, but at the 
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same time preserving dignity and poise. The book should be as useful to 
students of ancient history as to those primarily concerned with tracing 
the history of sociological thought. 

The reviewer missed only one important contribution—that of Persian 
dualism and other-worldliness, which furnished the basis for the heaven 
and hell lore of the later Jews and Christians. Professor Hertzler would 
probably explain that he was assembling social and not religious thought. 
But the influence of this Persian mythology on social thinking was prob- 
ably greater than anything else ever contributed by the Orient to social 
thought and moral conduct. It even lay at the basis of the late contro- 
versy over Mrs. Simpson and the king of England. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
Auburn, N.Y. 


Urban Society. By Nort P. Gist and L. A. Hatsert. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1933. Pp. xv+724. $3.50. 


This volume constitutes a tribute to the printer’s art and is written in 
very readable style. It contains a wealth of interesting and important 
data. Every section bristles with “facts” and challenging explanations. 
The book throughout is empirical in spirit and is designed to arrest and 
maintain the attention of students at a commendable intellectual level. 
The book is divided into five main parts: (I) “The Rise of Urbanism,” 
(II) “Distributive and Selective Aspects of the City,” (III) “Social Rela- 
tionships in the City,” (IV) “The Organization of Life in the City,” and 
(V) “Planning and Control of Urban Society.” The data are drawn from 
a wide range of materials, including recent researches in sociology and 
allied sciences. It contains, however, discrete data which are not sup- 
ported and related by an adequate frame of reference. This fact is much 
more obvious in Parts III-V, inclusive. 

This book might have been more appropriately given the title Urban 
Community. Much of the material deals with the Community’s ecological 
structure, the elements of which are more clearly understood when they 
are conceived as nonpersonal and “free.” It is just this nonpersonal aspect 
of city communities in particular which indicates their kinship with plant 
communities and gives utility to the use of ecological concepts in compre- 
hending them. Ecological factors play an intermediate role with respect 
to social structure. They tend to break through the control of older social 
forms and come only in a limited way under the regulation of newer phases 
of consensus. Society, on the other hand, is characteristically a matter of 


consensus. 
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If the basic distinction between “ecological” and “social” had been 
maintained in this volume the relation, for instance, of symbiosis (which 
represents basically “divisions of labor” in human communities) to racial, 
religious, and other factors might have been stated precisely and without 
ambiguity. A similar lack of precision in the use of ecological conceptions 
may be noted on page 113 in the sentence: “The term ecology as used 
by sociologists connotes social interaction between persons.” The refer- 
ences used to support this statement imply, nevertheless, that social 
interaction is not to be confused with ecological interaction. Further- 
more, in the interest of clarity and characteristic usage, segregation is ap- 
plicable to the relatively permanent occupation of given areas by their 
types of population, while centralization refers to the location of indus- 
trial, commercial, or other institutions at highly accessible focal points. 
This applies, for example, to central business areas and industrial belts 
which perform community-wide functions although they represent merely 
daily concentrations of population. There are, of course, segregations of 
part of this population in the vicinity of industries, for instance. In the 
interest of a more illuminating systematization of the ecological data, 
the material on land values and parts of the sections on dominance and 
urban migration in its selective aspects might have been woven into the 
chapters which immediately precede chapter vii. 

Parts III and IV do not represent any very significant subdivision of 
data, nor are they integrated with the preceding Part II. These central 
portions of the volume contain a succession of topics very loosely related 
to each other. These topics are timely and interesting, but this material 
lacks certain fundamental conceptions as to the nature of social institu- 
tions and social organization which would have lifted the whole treatment 
to an effective sociological level. Certain sections, such as those dealing 
with urban social types and the urban family, stand out in Parts III and 
IV from the point of view both of insight and of systematic analysis. 
With regard to the family, however, the conventional phrase “‘loss of 
family functions” is at best a half-truth, or even less. Perhaps the family 
performs very similar central functions in all known types of society even 
though it has had to make certain readjustments to the specialized sup- 
plementary institutions which now exist in the urban world of which these 
authors write. The family cannot have lost some of these modern activi- 
ties for it never had them. 

Chapter xxii, dealing with social investigation and city planning, is, 
on the whole, presented from a naturalistic point of view which is to be 
commended. But quite often in Part V, as in Parts III and IV, there is a 
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tendency to “moralize”’ and “promote.”’ This predilection is counter- 
balanced in the book as a whole by a wealth of objective data. 


C. A. Dawson 
McGill University 


The Social Survey of Merseyside. Edited by D. Carapoc Jones and 
AssocraTEs. Liverpool: University Press of Liverpool; London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton, Ltd., 1934. Vol. I: pp. xxii+328; Vol. II: pp. xvi+ 
413; Vol. III: pp. xviiit+-560. £2 5s. 

The study represented by these three substantial volumes was financed 
in large part by the Rockefeller Foundation. The data were collected by 
a staff of five in the three years between 1929 and 1932, after which two 
years were required for analysis, interpretation, and publication. The re- 
sult testifies to the diligence and skill of the authors. The maps and charts 
in the volume are rather crude and scanty, indicating that this survey, 
unlike American community surveys, was not primarily intended as a 
device for educating a democratic community with a view to collective 
action, but was prepared rather for the use of experts and the information 
of sophisticated specialists and trained administrators. 

The term “social survey”’ is not used here in its wider sense, “‘to take in 
men, women, and their environment in all their relations of time, place, 
and circumstance,” but in the more restricted English sense, following the 
precedent set by Charles Booth in his survey of The Life and Labour of 
the People of London, which “directed attention primarily to the condi- 
tions under which the mass of the people, and in particular the poor, were 
living.”’ This study sets out to understand these conditions and the nu- 
merous factors which are believed to have a bearing upon them. The 
authors conceive the function of a survey to be the description of “what 
may be seen on the surface and analyzing the effects of the immediately 
controlling forces.” This survey, then, like most others, is a fact-finding 
enterprise and is to be regarded as scientific merely in the sense that it 
attempts to be impartial, “to present the true facts,” and make unbiased 
inferences from them. By describing the nature and extent of the prob- 
lems it hopes to take the first step toward social reform. Generally the 
answer to the question, What is to be done? is left to others, although on 
occasions specific recommendations are made. The fact that this survey 
devotes more attention to the poor than to the rich, to the unemployed 
than to the employed, to the slum dwellers than to the well housed is 
justified on the grounds that the main aim of social reform is to improve 
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the lot of the underprivileged and that knowledge of underlying principles 
may frequently be gained through the study of the exceptional and abnor- 
mal rather than the usual and the normal. In view of the facts uncovered 
by the survey, however, one might well ask whether the data here pre- 
sented about Liverpool and its immediate environs do not, after all, prove 
that what civilized men wish to be merely the exceptional is unhappily 
shown to be the statistical norm. 

The area surveyed consists of the city of Liverpool and the immediately 
adjacent urban territory, containing a population of about one and one- 
quarter millions. Like other commercial and industrial centers, Livérpool 
has grown in the course of industrial and commercial expansion by con- 
suming the human resources of the countryside, but, unlike American 
cities, only a negligible proportion of its immigrants have come from for- 
eign countries. 

The survey is prefaced by a concise historical account of the develop- 
ment of Merseyside, ‘‘a group of thickly populated boroughs and urban 
districts extending on either side of the lower Mersey estuary,” which are 
regarded as a unitary economic region by virtue of the dominance exer- 
cised by the commercial activities of the port of Liverpool. These densely 
packed and industrially and socially closely knit administrative areas 
have been woven into a single conurbation. The narrow river separating 
its two major component parts has been spanned by ferry, underground 
railway, and recently a road tunnel through which the daily flow of goods 
and men is facilitated. Aside from these economic and technological ties 
the authors seem to detect “the emergence of a community consciousness 
among the residents of Merseyside.”” Although the beginnings of this 
metropolitan region go back to the early thirteenth century—during 
which, in the course of the growth of trade, the hamlet of Liverpool and 
the rustic settlements on the other side of the Mersey were lifted to an 
urban level of life—it was not until the early nineteenth century that the 
city assumed metropolitan proportions. Liverpool may thus be regarded 
as a typical case of European urbanization which, although it has it 
origins much farther back in history than the youthful cities of America, 
has nevertheless undergone its most significant growth and transforma- 
tion in the course of the last century. Greater Liverpool, moreover, por- 
trays vividly the characteristic regional involvement of contemporary 
world-cities. The problems to which this metropolitan expansion gives 
rise seem everywhere to be essentially the same, although the measures 
that are at hand for dealing with them appear to be more adequate in 
Great Britain than in the United States, where local jurisdictional divi- 
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sions have proved to be relatively inflexible. The future of Liverpool, like 
the future of the great cities everywhere along the “Main Street” of the 
world, is likely to be determined by the course of technological, industrial, 
and political events that are not confined to, and are only slightly affected 
by, the city itself. 

One finds no strikingly new methods of investigation or novel con- 
clusions emerging out of this survey. It appears rather that the breadth 
of view and the balanced perspective of the older English surveys are 
being sacrificed in the interests of a more restricted but compact presenta- 
tion of the facts that lend themselves more readily to governmental con- 
trol. Aside from its value, therefore, as an addition to the monographic 
literature of urban communities, the ultimate value of this survey must be 
determined by the reliability of its findings and the wisdom employed in 
the selection of the topics to be investigated. Since the objectives of this 
survey are not explicitly stated, it is difficult to decide to what extent the 
data collected are relevant to a set of problems. 

The scientific results in the form of generalizations that can be ex- 
pected to emerge out of a survey are generally limited to the area which 
it comprises. In this instance it represents a partial case study of a metro- 
politan community. No steps have as yet been devised to make surveys 
of different urban regions within the same country comparable with each 
other or with those of other countries. Until this is done, the potential 
scientific value of such expensive enterprises is minimal. Their practical 
value as sources of local information or as instruments in community re- 
organization and planning may nevertheless be great. 

It is interesting to note that the social survey is being revived in Eng- 
land just at a time when in the United States its functions are being 
assumed by the government and when American social scientists are turn- 
ing from an emphasis on fact-finding to theoretical social research. It 
would seem that in a country the size of Great Britain the regular agen- 
cies of government could easily secure all of the information for the country 
as a whole which this survey has secured by sampling from a single urban 
community. Moreover, this information, which is so essential for national 
and community planning and for the administration of the social services 
assumed by the government, would then be available for stated periods 
and would thus furnish the basis for inferring trends. This should make 
it unnecessary in the future to devote funds designed for research to fact- 
collecting enterprises. 

Louis WIRTH 


University of Chicago 
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Hearst: Lord of San Simeon. By OLIVER CARLSON and ERNEST SUTHER- 
LAND Bates. New York: Viking Press, 1936. Pp. xv+332. $3.00. 


Imperial Hearst: A Social Biography. By FERDINAND LUNDBERG. New 
York: Equinox Cooperative Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+406. $2.75. 


In contrast to Mrs. Fremont Older’s William Randolph Hearst: Ameri- 
can, the first of these describes itself as ‘“‘an,” the second as “the” un- 
authorized biography. Like the minister preaching on sin, the authors do 
not approve of their subject. 

On the morning after the recent election, Colonel Patterson of the 
tabloid New York Daily News declared: “The editorial is dead.”’ He 
might perhaps have said editorializing is dead. Not even Colonel Mc- 
Cormick, of the Chicago Tribune, editorialized so shamelessly in the news 
columns as Hearst did—and all to no effect. In the light of this and of the 
repeated rebuffs (succinctly reported in Carlson and Bates’s chapter 
“Perennial Candidate”) which the electorate gave all Hearst political 
aspirations, one wonders whether he is really such a menace after all. 
For when, with Pulitzer, he pioneered in news stories of crime and sex, he 
did it to build circulation, aiming, in the end, to induce the readers to 
work his political will. But the latter enjoyed the bait while evading the 
trap: the stories are read and the editorials and political “news” are, ap- 
parently, ignored, and his influence, consequently, is just the influence of 
a merchant of confessional stories. Whatever that may be, it strikes one 
as more vulgar than dangerous. 

The literature of journalism is divided into histories of newspapers and 
biographies of newspapermen. These two latest additions are particularly 
valuable for being both. They relate the story of the man and the cir- 
cumstances of his upbringing and his fortune to his newspaper tactics and 
editorial policies. Each author appears to have drawn heavily on Bleyer, 
Winkler, and Seitz in describing Hearst’s dailies in San Francisco and New 
York and to have added no new facts to these older sources. But they do 
succeed in explaining contradictions in the newspapers in terms of chang- 
ing motives in the man. That, for example, his Pacific Coast papers op- 
pose gambling while his other journals tolerate it is an anomaly made clear 
when Lundberg states he has recently had to compete in the West with 
Moe Annenberg’s low rates on sport and betting news. To show these 
connections is the more necessary today when anachronistic immunities 
of the press permit a publisher’s private predilections to determine the 
newspaper reader’s daily picture of the world. 

An important addition to the literature on journalism is Lundberg’s 
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chapter on the circulation war between the Chicago Tribune and the Chi- 
cago American. This incredible story never reached the general public be- 
cause newspapers as a rule do not tell on themselves or each other. But 
if Lundberg is right, as he probably is, in saying it was the beginning of 
labor racketeering and gangster terrorism in Chicago, the exposé takes on 
dimensions that stretch far beyond a local press situation. 

Lundberg was a Wall Street reporter and he knows where to look for 
data on Hearst’s financial interests, his mining holdings, real estate in- 
vestments, radio and cinema properties, and how to show the perpetual 
bearing of his banking connections with his politics and his newspapers. 
He explains Hearst’s fascism, like Hugenberg’s, in terms of the nature of 
his fortune. The author’s documentation for every statement is almost 
oppressive, but it makes his book invaluable as source material. Carlson 
and Bates have covered somewhat less ground, and consequently have 
attained a picture in bolder lines. Their summary statement of the 
‘Hearst Empire” shows how the lands and mining portion of it are pro- 
tected from investigation by the remaining part, consisting of agencies of 
public intelligence: twenty-eight newspapers, eight news and film serv- 
ices, thirteen magazines, (of which three are English), and eight radio 
stations. His property boasts the proportions of public utilities without 
public surveillance or responsibility. Both books have the advantage over 
Winkler’s W. R. Hearst: An American Phenomenon in being written eight 
years later at a time when, following a lull, Hearst has begun again to 
exert himself in politics. 

Both books are indictments written from the liberal point of view, in 
the evident hope that letting in the light will abolish evil. The incriminat- 
ing facts come, in every instance, from secondary sources: nothing but the 
assembly of data is news. But since the public revelations of judicial hear- 
ings and Senate investigations of Hearst have never restrained the ac- 
cused, one must acknowledge their faith is a stubborn one. The forces 
that make possible a career like Hearst’s lie deeply in the organization of 
American life. They may cease to operate in the new order that already 
seems to be taking form. Lundberg may be right in suggesting that 
Hearst is to be combatted by equally attractive criticism of his projects. 
But would a liberal trust any power equal to Hearst, even if a benign one, 
and would not the state that promotes it have ceased to be democratic? 


HELEN HUGHES 


McGill University 
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A World I Never Made. By James T. FARRELL. New York: Vanguard 

Press, 1936. Pp. 508. $2.50. 

The Studs Lonigan trilogy marked the emergence into American litera- 
ture of a youthful, creative writer, James T. Farrell. His work, growing 
steadily in power and restraint, attracted instant attention both from 
literary critics and from sociologists because of its almost unprecedented 
subject matter and the originality and vitality of the author’s style. 

It was the genius of Farrell to discover and to portray to literate 
America an unknown “social world” with mores and attitudes widely at 
variance with our Puritan tradition. For the Terra incognita which he has 
explored is the way of life, of thinking and feeling of the second and third 
generations of immigrants who are not as yet completely assimilated 
into American culture although they are playing an increasing and even 
a dominant role in the industrial, commercial, and political life of our 
largest American cities. 

A World I Never Made introduces a new saga, the life of Danny 
O’Neill, as conditioned in his earliest childhood experiences in the be- 
wildering confusion of patterns of behavior in the moral jungles of Chi- 
cago. 

Revealing is the contrast between Danny’s two families, the poverty- 
stricken home of his parents in an undesirable neighborhood, and the 
comfortable, more conventional home of his relatives with whom he lives 
in a respectable, middle-class district. Sympathetic, but always objective, 
is the writer’s complete and revealing presentation of the influence upon 
the small child of the primary social groups, the family, playmates, the 
church, and the school. 

With the fidelity to truth of the scientist in his laboratory, Farrell 
essays to portray realistically and in their familial and social setting the 
conditioning and interrelationship of attitudes toward sex, religion, and 
morality in his characters. 

The value of this volume to sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, and others who aspire to acquaintance with the way peo- 
ple of our different social classes actually live and think and talk can 
hardly be overestimated. Many social and personal problems are not 
understandable and therefore wait for their solution upon faithful, ac- 
curate, and objective reporting. Farrell has contributed what appears to 
be an adequate and genuine record of the sort that sociologists have been 
wanting, giving the data of life and of social situations which will not 
only make for more adequate insight but may help to furnish the basis 
for treatment. 
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Unsophisticated readers may doubt the authenticity and validity of 
the description of what may seem to them a strange world of personalities 
and experiences, all the more alien because of its close physical proximity 
to their sheltered lives. The studies made in Chicago by my associates 
and students are adequate to verify the situations, behavior, and language 
in use by the characters in the book. But to all students of human nature 
the book itself gives adequate internal evidence of its faithful mirroring 
of human behavior under the given conditions of city life. 


ErNeEsT W. BurGEss 
University of Chicago 


Sex and Personality. By LEw1s M. TERMAN and CATHERINE Cox MILEs. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. 600. $4.50. 


It is a matter of common notoriety that the sexes in our society differ 
in their concrete interests and in the type of information they command. 
It would indeed be somewhat remarkable if they did not so differ in view 
of the fact that the culture rather definitely and rigidly defines their re- 
spective roles. It is also common knowledge that there is a considerable 
range of differences among individual men and women in the degree to 
which they conform to the prevailing norms of the “masculine” and the 
“feminine.” In their personal interests some individuals are closer than 
others to the norms of the other sex; occasional men are more or less typi- 
cally “feminine” in their interests and information, occasional women are 
more or less typically “masculine” in their attitudes. 

The authors of the volume state their belief that it is highly desirable 
that the concepts “masculine” and “feminine” be made more definite, 
by which they mean a quantitative definition. “A measure is needed 
which can be applied to the individual and scored so as to locate the sub- 
ject ....in terms of deviation from the mean of either sex.” To this 
end they have devised a test designed to measure whatever differences 
may exist. 

The book sets forth, with much repetition and a wearisome enumera- 
tion of insignificant and inconsequential personal details, the routine pro- 
cedure involved in setting up the test. The test itself emerges in a dual 
form. Each of the alternate forms consists of seven divisions: (1) “Word 
Association,” (2) “Ink-Blot Association,” (3) “Information,” (4) “Emo- 
tional and Ethical Response,” (5) “Interests,” (6) “Personalities and 
Opinions,” and (7) “Introvertive Response.” 

The volume will be useful to persons interested in administering tests 
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in the schools or elsewhere, and it may initiate a new epidemic of test psy- 
chology. The volume would be somewhat improved by an editorial re- 
duction to one-third or one-fourth of its present length. It could be re- 
duced by an even six hundred pages without appreciable loss to the West- 
ern culture complex. 

E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


Psychology and Sacraments. By F. C. CARTER. Milwaukee: Morehouse 

Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 142. $1.60. 

The title of this little book is misleading. It is in no sense a contribution 
to the psychology of the sacraments and shows no knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the subject. It is written from the point of view of the uncritical 
piety of a priest of the Anglican church. The writer has delved somewhat 
into the Cimmerian realm of the Freudian psychology of the unconscious. 
He finds there ample confirmation of the traditional doctrine of man’s 
perversity. The ethical dubiety of attributing “hypocrisy,” “self-decep- 
tion,” and sin to unconscious wishes troubles him not at all. He passes 
naively from the realm of Freudian psychology into that of mystical 
piety. This uncritical exploitation of psychology in the interest of con- 
ventional piety reflects little credit upon either psychology or piety. To 
all such well-intentioned writers one is constrained to say: “Drink deep 
or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


The Study of Man. By Ratrx Linton. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1936. Pp. vii+ 503. $3.00. 

For a long time there has been great need for a text in elementary 
anthropology. The books now in use tend to be either assemblages of facts 
about primitive people with little emphasis upon the use of these facts 
in social thinking or collections of lectures and discussions of special sub- 
jects that have attracted the authors. In the present volume Professor 
Linton offers an informed and balanced ethnological discussion of the 
nature and processes of cultural life. Anthropological controversies are 
wisely subordinated to essential problems, and where the author develops 
some aspect scanted in other anthropological discussions it is because it 
is genuinely needed for the total picture. 

Professor Linton has brought his discussion within the limits of a single 
volume by taking as his theme social forms and the nature of society, and 
by referring only incidentally to primitive economics, material culture, 
religion, and art. Illustrative descriptions of cultural life are brief and 
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carefully selected and would naturally be supplemented for college use by 
classroom discussions of various cultures. Professor Linton’s statements 
on cultural problems are sane and clear, and provide a good working 
introduction. He discusses race in prehistory and in contemporary life, 
culture, invention, the various fundamental social groups, historical re- 
constructions in anthropology, and integration of culture. In all of these 
discussions the professional anthropologist will be struck with the great 
numbers of comments upon which, so far as he can see, anthropologists of 
every shade of opinion would agree. Even in the few cases where this is 
not so, Professor Linton’s comments are full of an obvious common sense. 
Altogether the book will be a boon for teachers and elementary students. 

The chapters which deal with aspects that have been most neglected 
in anthropological discussion are those on “The Local Group” and on 
“Participation in Culture.” The first of these chapters, if its significance 
were well recognized in ethnological accounts and in theories based on 
them, would go far toward solving many difficulties. It is unfortunate 
that early emphasis on the clan has been so powerful that the group that 
lives together and carries on its joint activities figures less in ethnological 
accounts than the names and linked totems of unilateral sibs. In theo- 
retical discussions localized and nonlocalized clans are constantly equated 
although their nature and the role they play in tribal life are contrasting. 
The second of these chapters differentiates the universals of a culture, 
which are common to all the group, from the specialties, which may differ 
from individual to individual, and the alternatives, which are the range 
of choices permitted the individual in that society. It is a clear statement 
of the situation which should prevent the student from jumping to the 
conclusion—which is often erroneously attributed to anthropologists— 
that in primitive societies all individuals act alike. 

For teaching purposes some notes on selected monographs—good de- 
scriptions of particular tribes—for classroom work in connection with the 
text would have been helpful. It is essential, if the student is to feel that 
the discussions are about aspects of life that really condition the lives of 
men and women who live under these various institutions, that he 
familiarize himself with some good ethnological descriptions of specific 
peoples. The study of two or three of these against the background of Dr. 
Linton’s persistent questioning (‘“‘What is the relevance of this arrange- 
ment for our understanding of the behavior of human beings?”’) would go 
far toward giving the introductory student the ability to consider intelli- 
gently the role of culture in human life. 

RutTH BENEDICT 


Columbia University 
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Culture Element Distributions, Vol. 1: The Structure of California Indian 
Culture. By STANISLAW KLIMEK. Preface by A. L. Krorser. (“Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology,”’ Vol. XXXVII, No. 1.) Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1935. Pp. 70. $1.00. 

The author describes his work as a “continuation of the ideas repre- 
sented in the contemporary ethnology of Kroeber and Czekanowski”’ and 
designates their common aim as an endeavor “‘to introduce more exact- 
ness into ethnological research and to avoid meaningless pseudo-methodo- 
logical phraseology.”’ The present study utilizes a list of culture elements, 
or traits, in California tribes. The purpose is to find (1) the association 
between traits in respective subdivisions of the California area and (2) 
the resemblance between areas on the basis of correspondence between 
traits—in other words, degree of ‘‘adhesion’”’ between traits and the 
“similarity” between two ethnographic areas on the basis of component 
culture traits. 

The statistical procedure is to use the contingency coefficient of Pear- 
son, Qs, which gives values differing slightly from those yielded by Yule’s 
simpler formula. In listing the traits for use, on the basis of absence or 
presence in a given tribe, Klimek considers absence in both a case not 
of resemblance but of lack of resemblance. This is at variance with the 
procedure of Clements, Kroeber, and Czekanowski, who count corre- 
spondence in absence as a case of similarity and rate it as a unit of re- 
semblance equally with correspondence in presence of a trait. Kroeber 
has previously defended the procedure of counting correspondence in 
absence of trait as an element of similarity between two areas. Klimek 
says absence of elements is absence of evidence of similarity since absent 
elements are nonexistent elements. 

We must, however, alleges Kroeber, not drag in elements which do not 
occur in the cultures examined. ‘‘Automobiles and ice-cream cones are 
irrelevant to a consideration of the pre-Caucasian Indians of California, 
but would become relevant in a comparison of the Indian culture with 
ours.” That is, if I understand the subtleties of argument, absence of 
automobiles and ice-cream cones does not establish similarity between 
Yokut and Pomo; but if Indians in other tribes around them begin driving 
automobiles and eating ice-cream cones, the unaffected Pomo and Yokut 
are, by virtue of that fact, to that extent made similar. It still seems to 
me that, no matter how prevalent a trait in adjacent cultures, similarity 
is not created by reason of absence of similarity. I presume Kroeber has 
in mind the problem of explaining the absence of a trait in two cultures 
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if that trait is shared by surrounding cultures. If everybody, except A 
and B, is eating ice-cream cones, one may wonder why the exception; and 
the exception seems to make A and B similar. 

The phenomenon may suggest that there is a reason for the absence 
in A and B of the similarity which distinguishes their associates. Bu‘ cer- 
tainly similarity in nothing is equivalent to no similarity. You cannot add 
up the instances in which there is no similarity and derive a quantitative 
expression of similarity greater than zero. It is not possession of a trait 
by others which determines similarity in two tribes but possession by the 
two tribes in question. This is Klimek’s conclusion, to which Kroeber 
offers a demurrer. 

In presenting the distribution of traits in tribes and subculture areas 
Klimek does us a service. As to the method and results of his statistical 
analysis, a further word seems warranted, particularly in view of the 
claims made and of the tendency, as it seems, to follow through with 
more of the same. He lays down three criteria for “the method to be 
applied to any knowledge.” They are “‘(1) the epistemological nature of 
the knowledge. (2) The aim of the investigation. (3) The material itself.” 

I interpret (1), namely, the nature of the knowledge, as referring to 
the character of the data. Are the data of the commensurable type im- 
plied by the statistical procedure, that is, are they properly weighted by 
identifying each element as a unit of equivalent statistical value with 
any other unit? 

They are so defined by procedure. But are they properly so defined 
in terms of similarity? If two tribes have in common beaver-teeth dice, 
split-acorn dice, and the block-and-pole game, do they therefore resemble 
each other to the same extent as two other tribes resemble each other 
which have in common war for taking slaves, cone-frustum war club, 
and elkskin armor? 

By procedure we are comparing them merely with regard to sheer 
number of traits in common. Is it justifiable to call the result degree of 
similarity? Klimek calls it similarity, but nowhere can I find the formula 
for the transition from sheer number of traits to degree of similarity. 
He promises to write a check, and when he hands the document over he 
calls it a United States bond; henceforth it is to pass current as the latter 
rather than the former. Klimek, it is true, shows some appreciation of 
the difficulty. He recognizes that material culture, for example, is not in 
the same category with spiritual elements and that Comparisons should 
be made in terms of relevant traits. That is certainly a step beyond the 
procedure of lumping every culture trait into one and treating each 
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trait as of equivalent weight. Even so, it does not abolish a very con- 
siderable difficulty which arises when traits are treated as of equivalent 
weight—a difficulty which inheres in the fact that a trait element varies 
both in kind and in degree. 

Klimek, for example, recognizes that “shamanism” is a rather inclusive 
term and that different kinds of shamanism should be treated as elements. 
Accordingly, he identifies nine kinds of shamanism as culture elements, 
that is, as statistical units. Each of these, however, is subject to the same 
objection as the use of the more general term “shamanism.” In other 
words, how treat in this statistical fashion things which are not com- 
mensurable? It may be observed also that magnitude and even sign of 
coefficient of similarity depend upon the character of the analysis of the 
culture into elements or traits. Thus there is one coefficient of similarity 
if the trait “shamanism” be used; another coefficient if ten specific types 
of shamanism are used; and still another if each of these ten be broken 
down into as many further specific types. The value of the coefficient 
necessarily varies with the specificity of the so-called culture element or 
trait. Waiving these difficulties—which is waiving a great deal—let us 
consider the author’s procedure in the light of his data and expressed 
purpose. As mentioned, he employs a coefficient of contingency and calls 
it a coefficient of similarity, jumping a considerable chasm in one verbal 
leap. 

His procedure is essentially to deal with posited situations rather than 
real ones, that is, he asks, ‘““How does actual association of traits compare 
with the association to be expected throughout a given area including 
various tribes if chance alone were responsible for the association? Now 
chance, in the statistical sense in which the author uses it, manifestly 
does not operate very extensively in culture. A survey of the world shows 
that, leaving ultimate origins out of the picture, it is not chance that 
accounts for the presence of houses on poles or for walls of clay in the 
California area. In measuring degree of adhesion of traits, therefore, 
Tylor’s method is both simpler and more accurate than Klimek’s inas- 
much as Tylor considers only historic occurrences and asks whether the 
adhesions, or correspondences in association, are greater than chance 
would account for. : 

Further, the author’s coefficients give no intimation of the differential 
distribution of traits responsible for the coefficient. Assume that tribe X 
has 100 traits and tribe Y has 200 traits and that all the X traits are in 
tribe Y. Then X has 100 per cent of its traits in common with Y whereas 
Y has only 50 per cent of its traits in common with X. Reducing this 
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tribal or trait, as the case may be, differentiation to a single numerical 
expression hides rather than exhibits significant ethnographic features. 

Degree of resemblance can, by definition, be expressed in terms of per- 
centage of traits in one tribe or area which are found in another, and 
conversely. It seems to me this would be more illuminating than an un- 
differentiating coefficient of contingency. Degree of association of traits 
can be expressed similarly, areas which lack both traits being omitted 
from the reckoning. 

Czekanowski’s method is praised as a “‘logical simplicity which raises 
us above the chaos of ethnographical data to a level on which we are 
able to operate with systematic entities.” I would be more excited over 
a discovery that it tells us something which we wish to know. I am well 
aware that, for example, you can assign numerical units to traits of Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt and then manipulate the numbers 
with statistical technique. But I am not clear as to what the sum, aver- 
age, or any other computation of such numerical units means. If culture 
traits are commensurable and are weighted, then I can see that the 
computation may mean something; if they are not commensurable and 
are not weighted, I confess my perplexity about the interpretation of the 
“similarity” derived from the association and lack of association between 
“debt slavery,” “long song cycles,’ and “eagle rearing.” If the “sim- 
plicity” discovers a common denominator, well and good; if it does not 
but merely assigns an arbitrary numerical unit, it seems to me simple 
in another sense—in the sense that a problem disappears if you refuse to 
recognize it. 

The author, after deriving these various coefficients, turns to the con- 
genial task of reconstructing the history of California cultures. It would 
require too much space here even to cite the heterogeneous criteria of 
relative age. In one place he uses head-form to derive age of people in 
the area and from that infers age of culture; in another he says we must 
rely on archaeological evidence; again, he trusts to culture areas; again, 
to language. In one instance he is impressed with the peculiarity of a 
Central California culture area which has not been influenced by recent 
diffusions of traits and, therefore, must be very old. Here the least widely 
distributed traits are the oldest. They are assumed, so it seems, to have 
characterized all North America at some previous time and now survive 
in this isolated pocket. Groups of traits are referred to as groups and 
later as strata. Apparently, at times the designation “‘strata”’ is used with 
chronological implication. Thus one group (which becomes a stratum) 
consists of “levirate” ; “sororate”’ ; and “shaman sucks out disease object.” 


\ 
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There are Oceanic influences, sometimes referred to with a question 
mark. What the author says is often clear, but why he says it—his justi- 
fication for the statement—seldom, to this reader, is made clear. 

Claims are made that there is great scientific validity in the procedure 
here reviewed; hopes are held out to the benighted that at last ethno- 
logical salvation is in sight or, at least, eagerly hovering round the corner. 
Let us welcome experimentation. But let us not confuse objectivity of 
procedure with validity of procedure or quantitative approach with en- 
lightenment on qualitative issues. Procedure cannot be better than its 
presuppositions although it may be worse. If advance is made in sta- 
tistical use of culture data, procedure must conform with presuppositions, 
and the presuppositions must be valid. If the presuppositions are not 
valid, procedures based on them must be otherwise justified or else aban- 
doned. The paper under review bristles with presuppositions of great 
importance, almost none of which is shown to be valid. I venture to 
believe that most of them cannot be justified. In any case I do not be- 
lieve that merely assuming them correct suffices to establish their validity. 


W. D. WALLIs 
University of Minnesota 


Manus Religion: An Ethnological Study of the Manus Natives of the Ad- 
miralty Islands. By R. F. Fortune. (‘‘Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society,” Vol. III [1935].) Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society. Pp. 391. $4.00. 

The materials presented in this monograph are brought to bear upon 
two principal sociological problems. The first arises from Tylor’s general- 
ization that primitive morality is independent of primitive religion, and 
that only “late” in “social evolution,” with the appearance of monothe- 
ism, do religion and morality coalesce. While it remains probably true 
that in most primitive societies religion enjoins simply the performance of 
ritual that directly symbolizes and assures a proper relationship between 
man and the supernatural, in Manus, as in Christian Europe, religion is 
“a concentration on setting man right with man as a way of setting man 
right with the supernatural.”” Every individual, every family, has a spe- 
cial relationship with the ghost of the dead father of the household head. 
Illness and misfortune, in the first instance, are regarded as manifestations 
of the ghostly father’s displeasure with his living kin for some sin one of 
them has committed. To atone for the sin, to right the moral wrong, is the 
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step essential to securing bodily health and also harmony with the super- 
natural as conceived in the form of the ghostly patron. The parallel with 
Christian Europe extends also to many of the virtues emphasized in 
Manus: sexual purity, industry, commercial honesty. 

The second theoretical question may be stated thus: May a formal in- 
stitution, continuing to operate in a stable social system, be nevertheless 
badly adapted to the social function it might, or is expected to serve? In 
this case the social function is order, or good government, and the insti- 
tution is the religious forms of Dobu, as reported by Fortune, in an earlier 
publication (Sorcerers of Dobu [1932]), and reviewed in the present dis- 
cussion. In Manus, it appears, the sick person is informed by the diviner 
what sin has been committed that offends the ghost father; reparation is 
made, and life moves smoothly on. Security and confidence are obtained 
with conformity and piety. In Dobu, on the other hand, the diviner is an 
outsider; he places the blame on some malevolent member of the local 
community; there result endless suspicion and a sort of internecine war- 
fare waged with black magic. Fortune concludes that “to a certain ex- 
tent no community gets what it wants,” and that in Dobu the institu- 
tional forms with which they have been provided are more than usually 
inadequate, so that Doubt gets a good deal less than “it wants.” 

Why should Manus “get more” and Dobu “get less’? We are not told, 
but that only a historical explanation is available is suggested by the au- 
thor’s statement (p. 355) that “different peoples are subject to different 
accidents of locality and of general culture area in the general forms of 
their institutions. Thus the Dobuans do in fact want good government, 
and do try to use sorcery in the interests of justice.”” But sorcery is a poor 
agent for moral control. 

The author states remarkable linguistic qualifications for work with 
primitive peoples in declaring (p. v) “the writer lived among the Manus 
for six months, during most of which time he spoke the Manus language, 
and understood it..... The interpreter was useful for the first three 
months for formal linguistic work.”’ The excellence of the reporting ap- 
pears in the forty-three cases of personal crisis that the author reports, 
chronologically as he observed them, and in much detail with analyses of 
the significance of the acts of the various participants. There is a Glos- 
sary, a list of individuals who appear in the collection of cases, and a good 
Index. On the other hand, the expository style is not always as simple and 
clear as one might want it to be. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 


University of Chicago 
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The Russians in Hollywood: A Study in Culture Conflict. By GEoRGE M. 
Day. Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 1934. Pp. 
103. $1.50. 

The Bolshevik revolution resulted in the formation of refugee colonies 
abroad. One of them is in Hollywood. Mr. Day fortunately has taken 
advantage of this unusual opportunity to study an immigrant group com- 
posed of cultured upperclass exiles from a country whose old régime has 
collapsed. In these respects it contrasts sharply with most immigrant 
nuclei in the United States whose members, drawn from the classes carry- 
ing least of their own country’s culture, have come for economic ad- 
vantage. 

Most of the Russians came to the United States after far wanderings. 
They long expected that the Bolshevik rule would collapse and they would 
return to Russia. Finally it was borne in upon them, however, that the 
old Russia they had known was gone, and that they, fifteen hundred 
refugees in Hollywood, were among the last bearers of its culture. 

Mr. Day describes the efforts and conflicts of these remnants to cherish 
and transmit “this cultural heritage of Old Russia, which will die unless 
they succeed in imparting it to the cultural élite of Hollywood.” As a cul- 
tural group they are doomed to disappearance. Despite their brave at- 
tempt, only to a limited degree can they transmit their culture either to 
their own descendants or to the élite of Hollywood. 

On the whole, the colony has prospered economically, although for 
many it has meant manual work for the first time in their lives. Engineers 
have found this adjustment easiest; lawyers and military men have found 
it most difficult. All have clung to the prestige of their former social status 
as much as possible. Serious endeavors have been made to transmit their 
heritage in art of all forms. The church forms an important nucleus, with 
prospects of longer survival than any of the Russian institutions of the 
colony. The older members of the colony cling hardest to the old culture. 
The usual conflicts with the second generation take place. In some the 
collapse of old Russia has produced a “defeatist psychology.” 

The subject of the study is significant and the work is well done. The 
writer shows in spots that he has the capacity to write in a manner to 
make the monograph less labored in parts and even more interesting than 
it is. 

Paut S. TAYLOR 
University of California 
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Brazil: A Study of Economic Types. By J. F. Normano. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. xii+254. 
$3.00. 

Considering the paucity of works in English on Brazilian life, no in- 
terested American scholar should overlook this book. The author’s at- 
tempt “to give a history not of facts, but of types and tendencies” raises 
expectancies of significant treatment which, unfortunately, turn out to be 
only partially realized. It is rather in assembling and making available 
useful facts (especially financial, to which over half the book is devoted) 
that the author’s contribution, in the judgment of the reviewer, lies. The 
attempt to delineate the bandeirante, the fazendeiro, the paulista, and the 
“foreigner” as “economic types” resolves into a socio-economic treatise 
and as such is of interest to the sociologist. But it is limited to one brief 
chapter with treatment too sketchy for clarity. Moreover, the unfortu- 
nate style impedes comprehension of the author’s meaning. Often one’s 
anticipation is aroused by an auspicious beginning only to find the author 
suddenly switching to some other topic of attention. Very useful, how- 
ever, is the appended fourteen-page bibliography. 


DONALD PIERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Woman’s Mysteries, Ancient and Modern. By M. ESTHER HARDING. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. 342. $3.50. 

This discussion of rites of the moon-goddesses and related materials in 
their connection with modern life by a follower of Jung lends, to the unini- 
tiated at least, an added obscurity rather than casts light upon the sub- 
ject. A characteristic statement is: ‘The fact that the symbolisms of the 
moon which were evolved by widely separated peoples in so many ages, 
correspond so closely with each other is evidence that they sprang from 
the depths of the human psyche where truths that are of universal valid- 
ity slumber.” One of the truths of universal validity, it is suggested, may 
be the seclusion of woman at the menstrual period, not for primitive super- 
stitious reasons, but in order that she may “get into touch with a deeper 
and more fundamental layer of her psychic life.” 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Chicago 
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The Antislavery Impulse; 1830-1844. By GILBERT Hosss BARNES. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1933. Pp. ix+298. $3.50. 

Zachary Macaulay: His Part in the Movement for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade and of Slavery. By CHARLES Bootu. London, New York, To- 
ronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. 119. $2.40. 


Traditionally the antislavery movement has been regarded as a product 
of New England and William Lloyd Garrison was, in the popular mind, 
its major prophet. While historians have recognized the difficulty of dis- 
covering the sources of the moral sentiment behind the movement, the 
usual tendency has been to discount the movement in the thirties and to 
attribute its manifestations in the forties and fifties to economic factors. 
In the first of the foregoing books the author has undertaken to show that 
the movement received its inspiration from the Great Rival in the West, 
that the moral fervor generated in the thirties was carried over into the 
crusade of the two succeeding decades, and that Garrison’s pre-eminence 
in the movement is a legend. With a wealth of quotations from docu- 
ments, the author traces the movement in the words and deeds of its par- 
ticipants. By letting the actors in this great drama speak for themselves, 
he has succeeded in recovering from the past all the fervor and intensity of 
the leaders whose antislavery gospel revealed the same religious zeal as 
their attempts to save men from eternal damnation. Unlike many works 
of historical scholarship, this book is no dry record of the past. Every 
page exhales the moral and intellectual atmosphere of the thirties and the 
reader becomes a participant in the stirring events of that period. No one 
who seeks an understanding of the genesis and character of the antislavery 
movement can afford to miss reading this book. Moreover, it should be of 
special interest to sociologists who are witnessing the genesis of movements 
at the present time which undoubtedly will have greater significance in 
the future. In addition to the wealth of documents quoted, copious notes 
are placed in the back for critical readers. 

In the second book we have a sympathetic account of the life of one of 
the most important participants in the movement in Great Britain against 
the slave trade and West Indian slavery. Zachary Macaulay, the subject 
of this sketch, exhibited in his fight against slavery the same religious 
zeal as the American abolitionists. After a brief flirtation with sin in his 
youth, he devoted his life to the cause of the slave. His enthusiasm was 
supported by an intimate knowledge of both the slave trade and 
slavery as an industrial system. This knowledge was obtained at a tre- 
mendous cost of personal suffering and sacrifices. In estimating the influ- 
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ence of such men as Macaulay, and Clarkson and Wilberforce with whom 
he was associated, one agrees with the author that while “the Slave Trade 
and West Indian Slavery would in any case have come to an end sooner 
or later’’ this fact “does not detract from the importance of the work of 
the movement.” 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Slavery in Mississippi. By CHARLES SACKETT SypDNoR. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. ix+270. $3.50. 

Compared with other states in the Union in respect to achievements in 
civilization and in what concerns us here—the treatment of Negroes— 
Mississippi has long had a bad reputation. During slavery intractable 
slaves could often be subdued by the mere threat of being sold into Missis- 
sippi. And since the Civil War the Negro has regarded Mississippi, be- 
cause of her lynching record, with a feeling of horror. The present book 
is the result of an attempt to determine if the system of slavery in Missis- 
sippi deserved the obloquy of which it was the object. 

In order to determine the true character of slavery in Mississippi, the 
author has abandoned the usual method of history and has presented an 
analytic description of the institution. For sources of information on such 
questions as working conditions; provisions for food, clothes, and shelter; 
physical and social care; and the buying and selling of slaves, he has ex- 
amined plantation records, newspapers, and printed works. The picture 
presented indicates that, except for the housing of the slaves, the system 
was no worse in Mississippi than elsewhere. However, if one looks more 
closely into the manner in which the author has used his sources, one is 
inclined to doubt that we have a real cross-section study of the institution 
of slavery. The picture which he presents is naturally limited by the 
available sources. Therefore, one may rightly question whether a senti- 
mentalized account of slavery such as Smedes’s Southern Planter could be 
taken as typical even if true. In such cases as where the author argues that 
the slaves had a varied diet because Mississippi produced a variety of 
vegetables, one needs only to consult the census to discover the weakness 
of the argument. Taking sweet potatoes, which were the most plentiful 
crop, we find that in 1860 each slave’s share of the entire crop would have 
been about ten bushels; but it is fairly certain that the more than 350,000 
whites had prior claim on these crops as well as the less plentiful but more 
choice articles of diet. 
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While this book presents on the basis of historical materials a syste- 
matic view of slavery, it does not show the influence of ecological factors 
and social and economic forces that were peculiar to Mississippi. That the 
Negro, as the author concludes, was about as well off in slavery as he is 
today suggests the decisive influence of such forces in determining the 
type of economic organization and the character of social relations. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Richard Allen, Apostle of Freedom. By CHARLES H. WESLEY. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1935. Pp. xi+300. $2.00. 


The chief significance of this book lies in the fact that it is typical of 
the growing efforts on the part of the Negro to “discover his past.” The 
author, a professional historian and churchman, has undertaken to por- 
tray the life and role of the founder of the African Methodist Episcopal 
church in the institutional life of the Negro. From the standpoint of his- 
tory the author has succeeded very well in his task. However, one feels 
that it will probably require the imagination and technique of the novelist 
to make such characters a part of the living traditions of the American 
Negro. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Negro Child Welfare in North Carolina. (A Rosenwald study.) Directed 
by Wizey Britton SANDERS. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+326. $1.00. 

This book presents an excellent survey of the institutions caring for 
neglected, delinquent, and dependent Negro children in North Carolina 
and shows clearly the inadequacies of present facilities. But it is not, as 
Lieutenant Oxley says in his chapter, ‘‘a study of the causes of concen- 
tration of poverty and dependency in a racial group,”’ nor does it “find 
the solution to this problem.” Although this survey is not a study of the 
causes of dependency and offers no solutions, it indicates that North 
Carolina among the southern states is making the most serious attempt 
to see that defective, dependent, and delinquent Negro children are 
reached by the facilities provided for such children. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 
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Criminology. By Frep E. Haynes. New York and London: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xit+497. $3.75. 

This is the second edition of a well-known textbook. It is characterized 
by a vigorous and interesting style and an excellent selection of factual 
material, both of which should render it valuable as an introduction for 
undergraduate students. The arrangement of the material does not seem 
to this reviewer always to be logical, as, for example, the discussion of the 
causes of juvenile delinquency apart from that for adult delinquency. The 
book has a very large amount of material on penology and prisons, con- 
stituting, with the chapters on parole and probation, almost half the 
volume. There are the usual aids to the teacher and student in the form 
of review questions, topics for investigation and selected references follow- 
ing each chapter. 


Western Reserve University 


C. E. GEHLKE 


The Administration of Criminal Justice in Franklin County, Ohio. By 
Wit1aM J. BLackBuRN, Jr. With an Editorial Foreword by LEon 
C. MarsHALL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xx+274. 
$2.50. 

This is a “one-man survey” of criminal justice in a populous Ohio coun- 


ty. It covers practically every phase of organization and administration 
in this field. Following an early chapter on Franklin County in its his- 
torical and social aspects, the author discusses organization and procedure 
in the Common Pleas Court, the Court of Domestic Relations (part of the 
Common Pleas Court and dealing with juvenile delinquency), courts of 
justices of the peace, village mayors’ courts, and the Columbus Municipal 
Court in the Columbus Police Department. Included in the data of the 
chapters on the Common Pleas Court are the ancillary functions of clerk, 
sheriff, and prosecuting attorney, as well as the grand and petit juries. 
For each functioning group of courts Dr. Blackburn has summarized 
statistically the operations in criminal actions. The study is by no means 
limited to, nor does it overstress, this form of analysis. It presents a clear 
picture of the whole machinery. It cannot, of course, be as explicit as the 
much more detailed reports such as those of the Cleveland, Missouri, and 
Illinois surveys, but it presents the important facts. The author is as 
critical as the details of his analysis permit, but his purpose is that of de- 
scription rather than reform. The book would admirably serve as a model 
for other ‘‘one-man (or maybe two- or three-men) surveys” in other com- 


marae C. E. GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 
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The Path to Prosperity. By GitBERt M. Tucker. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons, 1935. Pp. viiit+312. $2.50. 

Under this hopeful title the author inveighs against government regu- 
lation of business, ‘‘the land monopoly,” and present methods of taxation. 
In this collection of comments and somewhat disconnected notes on a 
great variety of topics, there is a frequent outcropping of the familiar 
arguments for the single tax. The author fails to synthesize the many 
different topics discussed in the book into a consistent theory of social 
reform. 


Homer Hoyt 
Washington, D.C. 


The Golden Earth: The Story of Manhattan’s Landed Wealth. By ARTHUR 
Pounp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. x +316. $3.50. 


In this book the author presents a vivid account of various elements 
in the growth of Manhattan Island during three centuries that have influ- 
enced the land value of this ‘golden earth.”’ In successive chapters the 
movements of commercial, financial, and fashionable residential areas 
during this period are traced by a series of specific illustrations. Trans- 
portation, skyscrapers, real estate booms, the real estate operations of the 
Astor family, and many other topics are also treated in a popular de- 
scriptive vein. There are many detailed references to sales of specific 
parcels of real estate, but no attempt is made to compute aggregate land 
values on the basis of these sales or to present charts showing the fluctua- 
tions of land values over long periods of time. The student of human 
ecology and the land economist will find much suggestive factual material 
in this book, but the author does not present a scientific analysis of the 
interrelationships between the different factors discussed, nor does he 
attempt to evolve principles of city growth that will aid in explaining the 
facts which he discusses. Nevertheless, the author does sketch the out- 
lines of a subject that in all its ramifications constitutes a problem of ex- 
traordinary difficulty—namely, the causes of the growth of the many 
types of neighborhoods in the largest city of the Western Hemisphere 
and the relationship of these shifts in land uses to fluctuations in land 
values. 


Homer Hoyt 


Washington, D.C. 
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Public Land Surveys: History, Instructions, Methods. By Lowe.t O. 
STEWART. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc., 1935. Pp. xi+ 202. 


This volume consists of a record of problems involved in the original 
surveys of the public domain, with especially interesting historical ma- 
terial on the original surveys in Michigan and Iowa. In addition to the 
interest it has for students of land problems, it will be of value to survey- 
ors and other technicians concerned with the proper location of lands. 
The book contains a valuable historical survey and much history of a 
technical and biographical nature, as well as reproducing original histori- 
cal material difficult of access. 


ERNEST M. FISHER 
Federal Housing Administration 


Washington, D.C. 


World Economic Survey, 1934-35. Geneva: League of Nations; New 

York: World Peace Foundation, 1935. Pp. 300. $2.00. 

This survey—prepared by Mr. J. B. Condliffe of the Economic Intelli- 
gence Service of the League of Nations—is the fourth of an annual series 
and reviews economic events from August, 1934, to the end of July, 1935, 
with the editorial discrimination that students have come to expect of 
this publication. As in the earlier volumes the data for the preceding 
decade are reproduced but the commentary is directed at the last twelve 
months. This source book handsomely supplements the publications of 
the United States Department of Commerce and has become an indis- 
pensable aid to the student of world economic affairs. The chronology 
of events at the end increases its serviceability as a source book, but the 
chief merit of the survey is undoubtedly the fresh and often original inter- 
pretation in the text which contrasts favorably with other government 
publications in this field. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 


Europe’s Crisis. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

1935. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

Siegfried’s gift for clear and systematic treatment of complex socio- 
economic data is well illustrated by this little volume. The first part— 
“The Nineteenth Century’—describes the establishment of Europe’s 
apparently unassailable prestige, the second part—“The Twentieth Cen- 
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tury’’—describes the economic and political emancipation of the “non- 
European” communities, rapidly intensified by the World War. The third 
part—‘Problems That Arise”—is really the heart of the volume, and to 
an American reviewer it seems singularly ethnocentric. Americans are 
visualized as “only interested in solving simple problems.” They avoid 
industries which require “‘too close application, too great patience, and 
too careful calculation.” The “greater individuality” of Europe must be 
preserved, the European is ‘‘a more gifted creator,” and the Old World 
“thas a freshness which she will never lose.’”’ Mr. Siegfried would seem to 
be in great need of the cathartic qualities of Gustavus Myers’ recent 
America Strikes Back. Has he heard of the rapid displacement of Europe’s 
finest tool-making industry by American exporters? And is mass pro- 
duction industry necessarily ‘“uncreative’’? Doesn’t the analysis direct 
the European reader to a sort of acquiescence in one of the basic causes 
of the decline of his part of the world: the declining base of his economic 
system due to economic nationalism? Is the declining size of the market 
with its intellectual and political consequences not a fatal menace to the 
‘fndividuality” of the “creative’’ European? Did not these individual 
and creative qualities develop in a more cosmopolitan tradition? Would 
it not be healthier to sharpen the focusing on this characteristic of Eu- 
rope’s “crisis” rather than on the values of particularism? 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 


The Power of Non-Violence. By RicHarD B. Grecc. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1934. Pp. 359. $2.50. 

Richard Gregg has produced a stimulating book on the method of 
nonviolent resistance, heavily documented and drawing upon a wide field 
of experience. The hypothesis of nonviolent resisters is that “the strong- 
est factor in human beings, in the long run, is their unity.” Nonviolent re- 
sistance rouses thought in the opponent. But individual thought in war- 
time is fatal to a combatant’s morale. “If my soldiers began to think,” 
wrote Frederick the Great, ‘“‘no one would remain in the ranks.” Thus 
both war and nonviolent resistance aim to break down the existing morale 
of the opponent, but by very different means. 

The author is realist enough to recognize that failure and even death 
of such nonviolent resisters often occur. But in war battles fail and count- 
less thousands are killed and wounded. Nevertheless, war is still prac- 
ticed by allegedly civilized and intelligent nations. Just as it takes time 
to train the ordinary human into a “good soldier,”’ so it requires time and 
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discipline and intelligent leadership to make a success of the nonviolent 
method of resistance. Incidentally, the application of this method to 
labor troubles is considered in this book. 


Witrrip H. Croox 
Bucknell University 


Militarism in Japan. By KENNETH W. COLEGROVE. Boston: World 

Peace Foundation, 1936. Pp. 78. $0.75. 

The author points out that Japan has long had a military tradition 
and, thanks to Western military influences plus the sanctions of a strong 
‘imperialist tradition, militarism has come to be a dominant aspect of 
Japanese national life, but its decline is predicted. The important psycho- 
logical aspects of the subject receive almost no attention. This tiny 
volume on a huge subject is little more than a syllabus. Copious refer- 
ences. Several questionable statements. A number of inaccuracies. 


J. Paut REED 
Chicago 


Windows on Henry Street. By L1Lt1AN D. WALD. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

1934. Pp. 338. $3.00. 

This book traces the activities of the New York settlement, the House on 
Henry Street, from 1915 to 1933. Miss Wald illustrates the House’s many 
activities by showing the ‘‘windows”’ which gave a clear view of the needs and 
led to the assistance in these causes by the House’s inmates. She shows the 
contributions to such social movements as widow’s pensions, old age pensions, 
child labor laws, vocational guidance, visiting nurse service, public school 
education, and the movement to care for the atypical child. Her chapter on 
Russia is one of fair-minded appreciation, neither too critical nor too laudatory, 
ending with a plea for America’s co-operation with the Soviets. She depicts the 
social processes which led America into the World War. She championed the 
pacifist cause then; she does now. The new social order which is arising from 
the “bloodless revolution’’ due to the depression occupies the last section of Miss 
Wald’s book; people rise and fall together—no one group or nation can dare be 
an economic or social law unto itself. 


The Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of America. By W. Scott HALL. 
(“Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science.’’) 
1936. Pp. 121. $1.25. 

This monograph is z history and description of the barbers’ union with very 
little attempt at generalization or summarization. The differences between the 
barber’s trade and others are illustrated. These differences include the number 
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of small establishments and the personal relations existing between employer 
and employee and barber and customer. These differences are reflected in the 
peculiar problems of the union with regard to wages, prices, etc. Another tend- 
ency is the growth in importance of the international union, and especially of its 
officers. 


Adventures in Recreation. By WEAVER WEDELL PANGBURN. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1936. Pp. 138. $0.72. 


The book is a rather “inspirational” discussion of recreation for high-school 
students. The subject is defined and classified. A not very sociological chapter 
deals with recreation in terms of human wishes, drives, instincts or desires such 
as rambling, hunting, and creating, which are strongly implied to be innate. 
Public recreation, federal and municipal, is discussed, with a chapter on the 
national playgrounds. The rise of the recreation movement and its yardstick 
for public recreation are described. 


The Rank and File Movement in Social Work, 1931-1936. By JacoB FISHER‘ 
New York School of Social Work, 1936. Pp. 49. $0.20. 


With the increase in relief work social workers have formed unions to protect 
their interests. These unions have grown out of social workers’ discussion 
groups with radical leanings. Social workers have become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in a vertical union. The significant point is the 
alignment of social workers with labor, employed and unemployed. The unions 
are concerned with social action, personnel problems, and professional stand- 
ards. Practitioners’ groups have contributed to the growth of the unions, but 
there is still a place for professional groups whose purpose is discussion rather 
than action. 


Six Rural Problem Areas .... Relief, Resources, Rehabilitation: An Analysis 
of the Human and Material Resources in Six Rural Areas with High Relief 
Rates. By P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster. Washington: Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, 1935. Pp. 167. $0.58. 


The sixty-five counties surveyed are representative of six areas which include 
approximately one-half rural families receiving relief. This is 43 per cent of the 
farmers of the United States in 1930. The problem areas as defined were poor 
soil, stripped timber land, imported labor left stranded, bank failures, tax de- 
linquencies, social and economic maladjustments, climatic conditions, techno- 
logical improvements, decreased mine and timber operations, soil erosions, 
cropper system, absentee ownership, boll weevil, social problem of low standard 
of living, and discrimination against Negro relief and work. The survey in- 
cluded plans for rehabilitation of families receiving relief. 


